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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


REAT things are claimed for the mutilated Dingley tariff, 
amended and re-written by the Republican members of the 
Senate Finance Committee until its original framers could hardly 
find traces of their handiwork, as great things were claimed for 
the Dingley tariff in its original form as a restorative of pros- 
perity and a remedy for all our serious ills. It may be that there 
is some occult power in this tariff which will enable us to lift 
ourselves out of the slough of industrial depression by our boot 
straps, start the cart before the horse, build prosperity upon 
expectations, and put it in the power of manufacturers to pros- 
per by starting up their mills even though there be no market 
for the products. But if there is not some such magic power 
in the Dingley tariff it must fail as a restorative of prosperity— 
it must fail to bring prosperity to our manufacturers, for the mere 
Starting up of mills will not make a demand for manufactured 
goods, and to increase the output of mill and factory, with the 
tesult of piling up the products in storehouses, cannot but lead 
to ruin and disaster and a thickening of the clouds of industrial 
Stagnation. 
The building of higher tariff rates with a view to repressing 
importations of foreign goods can avail our manufacturers 
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nothing, for it is not an increase in importations of foreign 
goods, it is not a replacing of the products.of our own mills, in 
our own markets, with goods of foreign manufacture, that has 
been the cause of manufacturing depression. Therefore to build 
up tariff duties to check imports, to provide a remedy for an 
evil that does not exist, can profit us nothing. The seat of our 
troubles lies in a dire falling off in the consumption of manufact- 
ured goods—lies in the impoverishment of those who buy the 
products of mill and factory. 

In short, our farmers and planters have suffered such serious 
losses from the fall in prices for their products that has taken 
place during the past few years that their ability to purchase 
manufactured goods has been much lessened. Consequently a 
market of sufficient breadth to absorb the products of our mills 
and factories has been wanting, and of necessity the shutting 
down of mills, the curtailment of production and general manu- 
facturing depression has followed. So great has been the fall in 
prices for our farm products that our agricultural population did 
not realize for their crops last year within $500,000,000 as much 
as they received in 1892. Consequently they had this much less 
to spend for manufactured goods. That such a diminution in 
demand should have led to dire manufacturing depression is only 
natural, and as this, namely, the falling off in domestic con- 
sumption, has been the cause of our troubles, we cannot pull our- 
selves out of the slough of industrial stagnation by building up 
tariff duties to exclude importations of foreign goods. Com- 
pared to the curtailment in demand for manufactured goods, occa- 
sioned by the diminished purchasing power of our farmers, the 
increase of importations of foreign goods, and the loss of market 
to our own manufacturers on this account is infinitesimal. The 
absolute exclusion of foreign manufactured goods from our mar- 
kets would fall far short of making good the loss in market occa- 
sioned to our manufacturers through the depreciation in the value 
of agricultural products. 

The one and only sufficient remedy for manufacturing 
depression is the lifting of the premium on gold and the consequent 
bounty on exports from silver-using to gold-using countries, 
which has led to the depreciation of our farm products and 
thereby sown the seeds of manufacturing depression. 





As THE New York Herald aptly remarks, ‘‘ things cannot go 
on as they are.’’ ‘‘If the dullness of trade,’’ we quote further 
from the //era/d, ‘‘ stagnation of industry and insufficient employ- 
ment of labor were due to famine, war or pestilence, the people 
would bow to the inevitable and pray for relief. But we are 
afflicted in none of these ways. On the contrary, we are told 
there is too much food, too much iron and coal, too many manu- 
factured goods—too much of everything that is needed to make 
people comfortable’and happy. ‘The trouble is restricted markets 
and inability of would-be consumers to obtain these things.”’ 

The Herald did not speak in this strain during the Presi- 
dential campaign of last year, it did not take occasion to correct 
those who attributed our ills, the fall in prices, industrial stagna- 
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tion and depression to over-production. But the truth is always 
welcome, however belated, and as the Herald now diagnoses the 
cause of depression correctly, we need not dwell upon the studi- 
ousness with which it may have avoided pointing out this, the 
true cause of industrial stagnation, in the past. 

And what do the Republicans entrusted with the task of 
restoring prosperity propose to do to remove this cause of depres- 
sion? Absolutely nothing. ‘They do not recognize the impover- 
ishment of our agricultural population and the resulting 
diminution in the demand for manufactured goods as the cause 
of manufacturing depression. They cling tothe assumption that 
the cause of manufacturing depression lies not in a decreased 
demand for manufactured goods, but in a replacing of goods of 
domestic make with foreign goods, and they act accordingly. 
Consequently, the one and only remedy that suggests itself to 
them is the raising of tariff duties and the repressing of importa- 
tions. It is a remedy that must prove futile, for the locking out 
of foreign goods cannot restore a demand lost through the 
impoverishment of our farmers, a demand lost, not because our 
farmers are buying goods of foreign in place of those of domestic 
make, as it is assumed, but because they are not buying at all; 
have not the money to buy of anyone. 


THE great piece of tariff legislation framed on the supposition 
that our manufacturers suffer because the markets for manufact- 
ured goods have been captured by the manufacturers of Europe, 
when, as a matter of fact, they suffer because the markets have 
dried up, can, therefore, profit our manufacturers nothing. Its 
enactment into law cannot bring them the longed-for prosperity, 
for prosperity can only follow an increased and sustained demand 
for manufactured goods such as can never come until our agricul- 
turists, getting more money for the products of their labor, will 
have more to spend. And our farmers and planters never will 
get more money, save as the result of abnormal conditions, so 
long as they are obliged to compete in the European markets, 
where they must dispose of their surplus products, with competi- 
tors enjoying a bounty on exports to gold-using Europe, in the 
shape of a premium on gold, a bounty equal to the divergence in 
value of gold and silver, and amounting at this time to more than 
100 per cent. And as this bounty was built up by our abandon- 
ment of bimetallism, and can only be restored by the restoration 
of bimetallisiy, it is imperative that we bring this about, not only 
as the first requisite to agricultural revival, but to manufacturing 
prosperity, for without the market made by a prosperous farming 
community manufacturers cannot prosper. 


Tue tariff bill prepared in the ‘‘star chamber’’ of the 
Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee and so 
abruptly reported to the Senate on Tuesday last without being 
laid before the full Committee, for so much as a casual exami- 
nation, fails to provide for the building of that foundation stone, 
agricultural prosperity, without which no fabric of manufactur- 
ing prosperity can be reared. We regret that Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, who sees the futility of the measure as reported, and 
who had the power to amend it, did not insist on keeping the 
bill in Committee and amending it so as to make provision for 
the restoration of bimetallism. But he saw fit to lend his sup- 
port to the straight-out Republican members of the Committee, 
and permit the bill to be reported to the Senate without the 
chance to amend it in Committee having been given. 

The bill, as reported, is a very different measure than that 
passed by the House. At the hands of the Republican members 
of the Finance Committee it has undergone many changes, it 
might be said to have been rebuilt, and it comes out, not from 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, but from the ‘‘star 
chamber,’’ made up of the Republican members of that Com- 
mittee, as a measure that might be justly called the Aldrich- 
Allison tariff, though it is destined to be known as the Dingley 











tariff. But though the changes made in the bill by this ‘‘ star 
chamber ’’ Committee have been many, the bill, as reported to 
the Senate is but little, if any, improved over that passed by the 
House. In some particulars it has been improved, in others it has 
been made doubly repugnant to true protectionists. In a word, the 
remodelled bill is more considerate of the agricultural interests 
than the old, which is good ; but it is also more considerate of 
one, at least, of our great industrial trusts, which is bad. 

The bill has been materially changed with a view to adding 
to its character as a revenue-yielder. And the changes made 
with a view to revenue are not confined to tariff rates. An 
increase in internal revenue receipts is aimed at. ‘That the bill as 
framed will lead to a large increase in revenues cannot be doubted. 
To begin with, we have an increase of sugar duties such as 
must yield an increase of revenues of something like $40,000,- 
ooo a year, an increase that can be interfered with only in 
two ways, either by a diminution in the consumption of 
sugar, or the cultivation of sugar beets and the substitution of 
beet sugar for cane sugar on a largescale. Then we have a duty 
of ten cents a pound placed on tea to remain in force until 
January 1, 1900 which must yield a revenue of nearly $10,000,- 
000 a year, and we have the tax on beer increased from $1 to $1.44 
a barrel, an increase also to remain in force until January, 1900, 
and calculated to yield an increase in revenue of about $14,000, 
ooo. ‘The imposition of these temporary taxes is made with the 
purpose of filling in the gapin the revenues derived from sundry 
other articles, now being largely imported in anticipation of 
tariff changes, and importations of which and revenues derived 
therefrom are expected to fall abnormally low for some time after 
the enactment of the new tariff. 

In the changes above referred to we have an increase of 
revenues provided for of something like $64,000,000. And on 
top of these we have the placing of hides and wools on the 
dutiable list, though it is calculated but little wool will be 
imported under the new tariff for two or three years, besides 
various other increases of duties, so that making due allowance 
for the anticipated falling off of imports and revenues derived from 
some sources following the enactment of the new tariff, it is quite 
safe to assume that the new tariff will probably lead to the 
annual collection of $50,000,000 more revenue than we have need 
of. ‘The result will be a contraction of our currency in fact, if 
not in name, such as must lead to a further fall in prices, 
further undermining of the profits of enterprise, and a thickening 
of industrial stagnation. 





To raise more revenues than needed, lock the surplus up in 
the Treasury and thus force contraction, is as grave a mistake as 
making provision for raising too little revenue. Indeed, it isa 
more serious blunder, for the making of such blunder does injury 
to the whole community, for, withdrawing money from the chan- 
nels of circulation, it is prone to lead to falling prices and indus- 
trial depression. ‘This blunder is made in the new tariff. And 
right on top of this blunder, the consummation of which would 
lead to a contraction of our currency by $50,000,000, more or less, 
a year, we are asked to make another. This is in the form of a bill 
introduced by Senator Chandler authorizing the issue of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness to meet any deficiency in revenues existing, or 
which may hereafter occur, up to $50,000,000. And it might 
very readily assist in bringing about a contraction of our currency, 
though we are convinced that such is not Senator Chandler’s 
purpose. When we have already $100,000,000 of borrowed 
money in the Treasury, as the result of past bond issues, and the 
greater part of which could be spared from the cash balance of 
the Treasury without occasioning any inconvenience, it is folly 
to borrow more money to meet any casual deficit in revenues. To 
do so would result in the taking of money out of circulation and 
virtually effect a contraction of our currency, which is certainly 
not desired by the greater part of our people. 
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As we have said, the tariff bill, as presented to the Senate, is 
an improvement over the Dingley tariff as it passed the House, in 
that it gives more adequate protection to the agricultural 
interests. But there is still plenty of room for improvement. 
This is especially the case with the wool schedule, for, despite the 
changes made, the protection extended is inadequate and the 
schedule is made with a crudity and a shameful disregard of the 
various conditions in which wool is imported such as must 
deprive wool-growers of a great part of the nominal protection 
given them. To begin with, the rates on clothing wools are 
reduced from 11 and 12 cents per pound, proposed in the House 
bill, to 8 and 9 cents, but compensation is made for these 
reductions in an increase in the proposed duty on carpet wools 
from 32 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent to an average of about 
2.6 cents a pound, to a specific duty of 4 cents on wools of less 
value than 10 cents and 7 cents on third class wools of a greater 
value. This is a decided improvement, for it would close, ina 
measure, some very serious loopholes to fraud, making it less 
advantageous to enter clothing wools under the head of carpet 
wools as was done so freely under the McKinley tariff. 

But the Senate bill is open to the same objection as the 
House bill, in that it does not extend the protection it purports 
to. ‘This is because of the failure to take into account the differ- 
ence between the value of ‘‘skirted’’ and whole fleeces. 
‘* Skirted ’’ fleeces are worth 50 per cent. more per pound than 
the whole fleece, for the reason that with the whole fleece comes 
much inferior wool, while the ‘‘skirted’’ fleece is all superior 
wool, the short and dirty wool growing on the belly being sepa- 
rated from the long superior wool growing on the back of the 
sheep. Now, this being so, it is quite evident that if the rate of 
duty on clothing-wool, imported in the whole fleece, is fixed at 
eight cents a pound, the duty on skirted wools should be made 
twelve. But the Senate bill only puts an extra duty of one cent 
a pound on “‘ skirted’’ wool, over clothing-wool, making a duty on 
‘‘ skirted’ clothing-wools of the first-class of but 9 cents, which 
is equivalent to a rate of duty on the whole fleece of but 6% cents. 
So the real duty on clothing-wool becomes 6% cents a pound 
instead of 8, as provided for inthe bill, for the crude classifica- 
tion would result in the importation of all our clothing-wools in 
the ‘‘ skirted’’ condition. 


THE aim of protection, which is to build up competition, 
thus hold prices down to a level commensurate with the cost of 
production and free our people from dependence upon monopoly, 
has been as completely lost sight of by those who remodelled the 
Dingley bill for presentation to the Senate as it was originally 
lost sight of in the House. So we find the tariff duties freely 
raised on those products that have fallen under the control of 
trusts and combines organized to restrict competition and defeat 
the very ends that we aim to secure through a protective tariff, 
namely, the building up of competition. And in this misuse of 
protective tariff rates the Republican members of the Senate 
Finance Committee have excelled Mr. Dingley and his associates. 
The most flagrant example is that of the Sugar Trust. And 
what makes the extension of protection to this trust all the more 
repugnant is that it is given in large part under the concealment 
of ad valorem duties. The specific duty on raw sugar testing 
between 87 and 88 degrees fine is placed at seventy-nine hun- 
dredths of a cent a pound, and an additional duty of two hun- 
dredths of one cent for every additional degree of fineness. This 
brings the specific duty on the raw sugar it takes to make a 
pound of refined to a little over one cent a pound. The specific 
duty placed on refined sugar is one and sixteen hundredths cents. 
This leaves a protective duty of about one-eighth cent per pound 
to the Trust. 

But on top of this we have to add the concealed protection 
of an ad valorem duty. On both raw and refined sugars, in addi- 
tion to the specific duty, anZad valorem duty of 35 per cent. is 






placed. This looks like giving the Trust no advantage, but as raw 
sugars are imported at about two cents and refined at three cents 
a pound, we find the ad valorem duty on raw sugar to come to 
about seven-tenths of a cent, and on refined to about one and five- 
hundredths of a cent, a difference in favor of the Trust of thirty-five 
hundredths of a cent. Add this to the discriminating specific 
duty given to the trust and we have the Trust protected by about 
half a cent a pound ; a much larger protection than given under 
the Wilson law. Thus the tariff has been built to benefit a trust, 
built to enable the Sugar Trust to increase the tax it can demand 
of all consumers in the shape of unduly enhanced prices. So 
great is this favor shown to the Sugar Trust, that on the mere 
reporting of the tariff bill with this amendment to the Senate, and 
the prospect of the enactment of such a schedule, sugar 
certificates at once rose by $3. 

The crying need is an amendment to the tariff bill that will 
deprive all trusts and combines of the protection of tariff duties. 
We look for such an amendment to be added in the open Senate. 


Mr. McKINLEy has caused it to be announced that he will 
hold in abeyance all general appointments until after the tariff 
bill shall have been passed. No more consulships, no post offices 
are to be given out, which is taken as notice that the Sena- 
tor and Congressman looking for some office as the reward 
for some adherent, had better keep on good behaviour, and 
aid to shape the tariff bill as desired by the Adminis- 
tration, or prepare for disappointment in the distribution 
of patronage. It is thus that we are to have Republicans mar- 
shalled against any tariff amendment antagonized by the Admin- 
istration. It is thus that party lines are to be drawn to defeat a 
tariff amendment depriving all trusts and combines of the benefit 
of protection. 

But such misuse of the federal patronage may miscarry, and 
possibly act as a boomerang. 


Mr. REED, as Speaker of the House, has too many favors to 
dispense and punishments to mete out to stand in any ‘great 
danger of revolt. He holds his party well in hand, and to all 
outward appearances, his will is the all but unanimous will of the 
Republicans in the House. What Mr. Reed wants done, all the 
Republicans support with remarkable unanimity. So when Mr. 
Reed decrees a policy of inaction for the House, all Republicans 
acquiesce; when he asks a vote of approval of his course they 
give it with but one dissenting voice. 

And yet it is well-known that there are many Republicans 
who chafe under the policy of inaction. But they lack the 
courage to antagonize Mr. Reed, for they are looking for too many 
favors at his hands, and they know full well the many ways in 
which he can make them suffer for insubordination. To begin with, 
he has the committee assignments to make, and members looking 
out for good places have great inducement, on this score, to keep 
on good terms with the Speaker. Even such an irrascible gentle- 
man as Mr. Walker, of Massachusetts, who, during the sessions 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress, was wont to find much fault, kick 
over party traces, and press upon the House at all times, oppor- 
tune and other, the necessity of taking up currency legislation, 
we find peculiarly docile. He was Chairman of the Committee 
on Banking in the last Congress, he wants to be in this, and he has 
displeased Mr. Reed so many times in the past that it is the part 
of wisdom to make amends now. Whether Mr. Walker has fallen 
under the spell of a dazzling committee place at the disposal of 
the Speaker, or whether his present docility to the will of the 
Speaker is a mere coincidence, we do not undertake to say, but it 
must go hard with such an ardent gold contractionist and 
monetary reformer as Mr. Walker to see the House wasting valu- 
able time while the currency question calls for settlement. 

But committee assignment are not the only favors Mr. Reed 
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has to dispense. When the House gets down to active work it is 
Mr. Reed who lays it out, it is Mr. Reed who can never see the 
member he does not wish to recognize, who has ever an eye for 
the man with a measure the Speaker favors, or is willing to have 
passed upon by the House. Thus it is that the Speaker 
can direct petty legislation, and measures of import and calcu- 
lated to lead to debate, he can, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, bring before the House, by special order, and force to a 
vote, or keep lying unacted upon just as he wills. So it is that to 
get legislation in which they are interested before the House, 
members must curry the favor of the Speaker. 

Such are the reasons for the will of the Speaker being the 
will of the House, such are the reasons for the unanimous sup- 
port given Mr. Reed by his party in his refusal to appoint the 
Committees so that the House might enter on general legislation. 
And upon a party thus marshalled, and united by force of cir- 
cumstances, if not judgment, Mr. Simpson failed absolutely to 
make any impression, as any member must fail who seeks to 
drive the Speaker. 

THERE is no mystery about the export of gold in the face of 
the great merchandise balance in our favor. Gold goes, simply 
because Europe bids higher for it than we are willing to bid to 
keep it. She bids for our gold by offering us produce and our 
securities. We bid to keep our gold by offering our products, 
largely the products of our farms. And when Europe offers us 
more produce and more securities, and we buy more than we can 
pay for by the export of our products we must export gold. 

The fact that we are greatly in debt to Europe puts us at 
her mercy for it puts her in a position to bid higher for gold than 
we can, for she has more to give. Besides, the interest charges 
on this great debt steadily pile up against us‘and by so much 
must reduce such favorable merchandise balance as we may build 
up. And on top of this we have two items to provide for that do 
not appear in our trade returns: first, the sums spent abroad by 
Americans; and second, freights to foreign ship-owners. ‘The 
amount of the first item can only be arrived at approximately, as 
to the second there is no excuse for wild guessing. For instance, 
in a reckless endeavor to account for gold exports, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Philadelphia Press recently set down as 
an offset to our favorable merchandise trade balance, expenses 
of Americans abroad $150,000,000, freights earned by foreign 
ship-owners $200,000,000, and thus made it appear that we were 
in debt in spite of our great balance. Now, as our steamship 
lines sell about 150,000 first class tickets for ocean passage in a 
year, and as it does not seem exorbitant to put the average 
expenditures of those who go abroad at $1,000 each, we readily 
build up the enormous sum of $150,000,000 spent by Americans 
abroad. But as much of what our pleasure-seekers buy abroad 
comes through the Custom House, is valued and thus appears in 
our trade returns, we will be treading safer ground if we cut 
down materially this item of $150,000,000, say even by one-half 
and place it, as do many good authorities, at $75,000,000. 

So, also, we must cut down the item of $200,000,000 set 
down as owing foreign ship-owners. They no doubt earn that 
much from us in the course of a year, but much of what they 
earn is set off at once in our trade returns. Thus all their earn- 
ings in the export trade are allowed for in our trade returns, for 
our exports are valued at port of shipment, and the earnings of 
the ship-owner are covered by the difference in the price at which 
they are shipped and the price at which they are sold in Europe. 
With our imports it is just the reverse, for they are valued in our 
trade returns at port of export, and we have to pay a price 
enhanced by the cost of freightage. And this freightage which 
we have to pay can very easily be approximated. ‘Thus, last 
year our imports in foreign bottoms came to $626,890,000, and 
estimating freight charges at 8 per cent. of the value, we have a 
sum due foreign ship-owners of $51,151,200, from which, to arrive 








at our net indebtedness on account of the ocean-carrying trade, 
we must deduct the earnings of American ship-owners from for- 
eigners, which, allowing a freight charge of 12 per cent. of the 
value of products carried, approximates $8,447,000, leaving our 
debt to Europe on this account at $41,704,000 instead of $200,- 
000,000. If we will put this latter figure down as the interest 
charge in our foreign debt, it will fit very closely. There is thus 
a balance against the United States that does not appear in our 
trade balance, of say $75,000,000, expenses of Americans abroad, 
$41,000,000 freights due foreign ship-owners, $200,000,000 inter- 
est on our debt, total $316,000,000. Bear these figures in mind, 
and the export of gold will prove no enigma. 


INTEREST in the Grecian struggle has been transferred from 
the battlefield to the Cabinet and the Court, and the threatened 
overthrow by the exasperated Greek people of their foreign 
dynasty. For the moment the resignation of the Delyannis min- 
istry, the bowing to popular demand, has averted the storm. It 
is not the first time the downfall of the Greek Premier, Delyan- 
nis, has narrowly averted a revolution and saved the King, this 
time only temporarily. The uprising which drove King Otto 
from the throne in 1863, brought George to the monarchy and 
Delyannis to the front. From then till now he has filled nearly 
every office in turn and acted as plenipotentiary at the Confer- 
ences of Paris in 1869, and Berlin in 1878. It was he who, in 
connivance with Russia, dispatched Greek troops into Thessaly 
in that year, and after intervention by the Powers, Greece was 
admitted to the conference, where it claimed and obtained a 
promise of the new frontier, claimed anew now as justification 
for the present invasion, because that promise was not fully kept. 
The aggrandizement of his country has been his ruling policy or 
motive, to the neglect of its internal progress and financial 
redemption. In 1886 he took advantage of the rising in 
Roumelia, and fired the excitable people into another desperate 
attempt to extort the promised frontier, upon which Mr. Glad- 
stone promptly blockaded Greece, in the name of the Powers. 
Then Delyannis dramatically resigned and told his countrymen, 
as he is again telling them to-day, that not he but King George 
was the guilty instigator of the failure. The King refused to 
accept his resignation, for the reason that all the facts proved 
the scheme was eutirely concocted by Delyannis. After a bit of 
fighting the Greek troops were withdrawn, humiliated. Mean- 
time M. Tricoupis was Premier, whose sole endeavor was to 
place his country on a’sound financial basis, so that it might some 
day be as strong in funds and public respect, as under Delyannis 
it had been strong in mere bragadocio, to strike a winning blow. 
Seven years ago Delyannis came into office again, or rather into 
all the important offices, as besides being Premier he made him- 
self Secretary of War, Secretary of the Interior and Minister of 
Finance, four single gentlemen rolled into one. As he refused to 
resign at his King’s request, over an unpopular proposal to tax 
tobacco, Delyannis received his dismissal in 1892. Tricoupis 
died in 1896. Delyannis was brought back into power, and once 
again has he used his position to plunge Greece into a hopeless 
war, all in the name of spurious glory. Again the trick has 
failed, as it was doomed to, and again has the crafty and in the 
higher sense unpatriotic Premier gone around throwing all the 
blame on the miserable puppet-King, to save himself for what- 
ever paying game may next turn up. What Greece needs most 
is a strong, honest, native leader or King, and none is visible at 
present. 


GENERAL Lew WALLACE seems to be as brave with his 
tongue as he is dashing with his pen, in fiction. A New York 
paper has found the redoubtable warrior an easy prey for the 
space-filling interviewer, from whose verbatim report we learn 
that if Greece would only send for the author of ‘‘ Ben She,”’ 
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the war would be over in twenty-four hours, with Turkey pros- 
trate beneath the triumphant heel of King George of Greece, 
formerly Prince William of Denmark. ‘This is the how of it: 
‘‘ A single man-of-war off Zeraglio Point, with her decks cleared 
for action, could dictate peace in an hour. Why do they threaten 
Salonica? Why waste good powder in the Gulfof Arta? Are 
they mad, or do they still trust in the god of Mount Olympia ?’’ 
‘‘How about the torpedoes in the Dardanelles?’’ ‘‘ They can 
be removed,’’ retorted General Wallace, now aglow with the 
fever of the fray. ‘‘One hero like Commander Cushing can do 
it in one or two dark nights, or in day light, for that matter, 
under cover of the guns of the Greek fleet that can engage the forts. 
Every torpedo can be picked up. Ge gods! (does he mean ‘‘ Gee 
up!) Let the Greek Commander exclaim with Farragut: ‘To 
hell with the torpedoes.’ If one ironclad can get through to 
Zeraglio Point, I say the war is at an end, and Greece has made 
the great move toward solving forever the so-called Eastern 
question.”’ 

After this it comes like a surprise to hear General Wallace 
say, ‘‘I want to express my unqualified respect and admiration 
for the Sultan, whom I personally know and esteem.’’ He is 
‘‘the equal in every way of any ruler in Europe to-day,’’ which 
does not amount to much, anyway, and then he speaks of ‘‘ the 
greatness of his statesmanship.’’ ‘‘Look at his kindly face! 
(pointing to the Sultan’s picture on the wall), he has never 
signed the death warrant of a single condemned prisoner.’’ 
Who says he did? ‘The General ought to proceed with the 
other sort of fiction. 


THE estimate of the British budget shows an exceptionally 
large surplus of $12,365,000, with the National Debt reduced by 
$37,420,000, during the financial year just closed, and an increase 
of trade of 5 per cent. For these mercies John Bull is in his 
heart duly thankful to Cleveland, his American Providence. 
The intention to devote a million dollars to arms stirred the 
veteran Harcourt to a furious party attack on the ministry. In 
this he will not be backed by the people. He may be by a few 
of the European Powers, who count for more in the premises. 
Mr. Chamberlain, impetuous and ambitious, who was called 
upon to defend the expenditure, has never been a statesman to 
be trusted, at home or abroad. He has boxed the political com- 
pass with what is reckoned a personal success, but this is not 
all. He shakes his finger at President Kruger, a cheap device 
to elicit gallery cheers, though the people, as a whole, would 
sharply rebuke any overt act which might make for defiance of 
British supremacy in South Africa. But the Jameson raid put 
England utterly in the wrong, and Chamberlain’s denial that he 
knew of it until the preceding day is virtually an admission of 
the palpable fact that he connived at the shameful act—as far as 
seemed safe. The better sense of the British people will not 
sanction any repetition of that trick, on any scale. 





THREATENED USURPATION OF CONGRESSIONAL 
AUTHORITY. 








To" the present Congress is decidedly opposed to any con- 

traction of our currency, through the destruction of our 
greenbacks or otherwise, cannot be questioned, but the New York 
banking fraternity is as determined to bring about the retire- 
meut of our greenbacks and treasury notes and the substitution 
of bank currency as Congress is opposed to such a policy, and 
our Secretary of the Treasury is quite in accord with the New 
York bankers. Their views are his views, their purposes his 
purposes. But to put a policy of greenback retirement into 


operation in opposition to the desires of Congress is no easy 
matter. 








To move Congress from its opposition appears to be a hope- 
less task. It is so regarded by the men bent on the retirement of 
our greenbacks as the first step to the substitution of a bank 
currency for that issued by the national Government and the 
building up of a currency monopoly. Therefore, unless the 
plans of these men be halted, it is imperative that some way of 
accomplishing their ends without Congressional aid shall be 
found. Congress is stubborn, Congress will not do their bid- 
ding; therefore, Congress must be circumvented, and a way 
found for the retirement of our greenbacks in spite of Congress. 
This, we are told, is the conclusion the New York bankers have 
arrived at, and in their conclusion Mr. Gage is said to have 
acquiesced. Indeed, it is boldly and directly stated that this con- 
clusion was reached by Mr. Gage in conference with the New 
York bankers, and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the reports. 

So as the result of Mr. Gage’s recent trip to New York, the 
excuse for which was made by the pageant in connection with the 
dedication of the tomb of General Grant, we have our Secretary 
of the Treasury encouraged to find some way in which the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks can be indirectly accomplished without 
Congressional aid. This seeking for some way by which to 
circumvent the will of Congress is hardly the part of an execu- 
tive officer, indeed it is a grave transgression in spirit if not in 
form of the oath of office required of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. But usurpations of legislative functions by executive 
officers became quite the fashion during the last administration 
and may have been left as a legacy to this. 

As to means of bringing about a forced retirement of green- 
backs and contraction of our currency without specific 
legislation on the part of Congress, there seems to be one very 
simple way. That is the collection of more revenue than is 
needed and the piling up of the surplus in the Treasury, for it is 
quite evident that greenbacks and treasury notes locked up in the 
Treasury vaults must be as dead to commerce and as incapable 
of being used to withdraw gold from the Treasury as if they 
were cancelled and burned. Now, there is at this time a cash 
balance in the Treasury of $228,000,000, or, after putting aside 
$100,000,000 of gold as a special fund for the redemption of 
greenbacks and treasury notes, a balance available for the 
general purposes of the Government of not less than $128,000,000. 
And as this balance is between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 in 
excess of the amount required for an ample working balance, as 
it is actually larger by $104,000,000 than the balance Mr. Harri- 
son had on hand at the close of his administration and handed 
over to Mr. Cleveland, it is quite evident that the Government 
is in no imperative need of more revenue. Yet, the diminution 
of this cash balance in any way is strongly deprecated, and the 
necessity of providing for any temporary deficit in revenues such 
as may follow the inauguration of the new tariff, is strongly 
urged. In short, every effort is making to prevent any increase 
in our circulation through the putting in circulation of the 
$75,000,000 or so now held uselessly in the Treasury and thus 
make permanent the contraction of our currency effected by Mr. 
Cleveland’s bond issues. 

The prospect of a change in tariff laws and a general raising 
of customs rates has led to a large increase of importations during 
the past two months, importers striving to hasten their ship- 
ments and increase their stocks of goods to the utmost limits 
they are capable of carrying in the hope of profiting from the 
increase in prices that they expect will follow the passage of the 
new tariff, on which they count, and the raising of tariff duties. 
That they will be doomed to great disappointment is very likely, 
for the passage of the new tariff, assuming that it will be passed, 
is far from certain to lead to an advance in prices for those things 
on which tariff rates are raised. The importations now making 
are large and the market is narrow, and those who are now so 
confidently increasing their imports of foreign goods will, beyond 
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a question, find difficulty in disposing of their large importations, 
for there is no reason to expect any increase in demand to follow 
upon the heels of the new tariff. Indeed, these importers will be 
fortunate if they are not forced to unload their goods on a shrink- 
ing market, for when expected revival does not come and their 
stocks become a heavy load to carry, they will strive to find a 
market. ‘Then will come a seeking after buyers and a cutting 
in prices, the anxiety to dispose of goods will threaten to develop 
into commercial panic and if the banks, taking alarm at the 
depreciation in the value of the goods on which they have 
loaned, press for payment, panic will be surely precipitated. 
But, however mistaken the importers may be in their estima- 
tion of future events, and however disappointed they may be with 
the results of their ventures, the fact remains that they are largely 


stocking up with foreign goods and anticipating a future demand. 


The immediate effect is, of course, to largely increase customs 
receipts, but it is quite evident that the present favorable show- 
ings in Treasury receipts are being purchased at the expense of 
the future. The demand for foreign products being largely 
anticipated, the importations of dutiable products for some months 
following the passage of the pending act are bound to be small, 
and customs receipts must be reduced proportionately. So it is 
calculated that for some months after the new tariff shall be 
passed and put in force,—always assuming that it will pass, 
which is by no means assured,—there will be deficits in revenues 
and a drawing down of the cash balance in the Treasury, unless 
steps of a temporary nature be taken to prevent. And as those 
bent on effecting the retirement of the greenbacks in the indirect 
way of locking them up in the Treasury are decidedly opposed 
to putting in circulation any of the money taken out of the chan- 
nels of trade and industry by Mr. Cleveland’s bond issues, it is 
suggested that provision be made against such deficits by an 
increase of the taxes on beer and tobacco, and the levying of a 
duty on tea. We have also the suggestion that the Government 
borrow to make good any deficits in revenues, although the 
Government now has locked up in its vaults a hundred millions 
of borrowed money. 

So it is proposed to pave the way for contraction by keeping 
the money that has already been withdrawn from circulation, to 
the great detriment of enterprise, locked up in the Treasury 
vaults. And on top of this comes the proposed revenue measure 
aimed to raise something like $50,000,000 a year in excess of the 
needs and ordinary expenditures of the Government. Now, if 
$50,000,000 of revenue can be collected in excess of governmental 
needs, it is clear that the means of contracting the currency, by 
the piling up of money to a like amount in the Treasury vaults, 
will be provided for, and thus the gradual retirement of our 
greenbacks brought about in this indirect way. 

Besides, it is quite possible that Mr. Gage counts on another 
and more rapid way of currency contraction, and that is by bor- 
rowing gold for the redemption of greenbacks, and piling up the 
redeemed greenbacks in the Treasury vaults. That the gold 
reserve should be drawn down sufficiently to make an excuse for 
a bond issue now seems a remote possibility. But the export of 
gold now goes on in considerable volume and under conditions 
that might be expected to insure us against such drain. We can 
hardly hope to build up a more favorable trade balance than we 
have succeeded in doing during the present fiscal year, for we 
never built up such a great balance in our favor before. Yet 
gold goes as it has gone almost continuously since we discarded 
silver as a metal fit for redemption purposes in October, 1891, 
threw increased burdens on gold, and made an increased demand 
for that metal such as led irresistibly to its enhancement, and a 
further and great fall in prices that was accelerated by the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act. ‘This further fall 


in prices was a serious blow to our industries, securities based 
upon them declined in value, our foreign creditors could no 
longer be induced to invest the moneys due them in enterprises 





that showed unmistakable signs of collapse, and they demanded 
gold. And this demand was not checked by the fall in prices, 
for though we increased exports of produce greatly, the prices 
realized were so small that our greatly increased exports went 
little, if any further, in making provision for the payment of our 
debts than the much smaller volume of exports in years before.' 

From our experience we might safely draw the conclusion 
that we cannot prevent gold exports by pushing down prices. 
Yet this is the aim of those who who are bent on contracting our 
currency, who assert that the only way to prevent gold exports 
is to offer our products so cheap that our creditors will prefer to 
take ourcommodities to gold. But the trouble with this cheap- 
ness remedy is that the debt-paying power of our products is 
likely to grow so small that we cannot rake and scrape enough 
produce together to satisfy the claims of all our creditors. 
Besides, this growing cheapness is sure to destroy the profits of 
industry, lead to curtailment of production, consequent decrease 
in the demands upon our railroads for transportation services, 
an impairment in their earning ability, and in turn, a passing of 
dividends, all of which cannot fail to cause foreign investors to 
look askance at our securities. _ So when we fail to export suff- 
cient produce in excess of imports to meet our indebtedness we 
find it increasingly difficult to put off the demands of our credi- 
tors by offering our securities in place of the gold they ask for. 
When they will have nothing to do with the securities we have 
to offer them, we have nothing to do but pay them in gold. 
And as the list of securities in which they will invest narrows, 
our ability to buy them off when they demand gold that it is 
inconvenient to give them narrows likewise, and it becomes 
harder and harder for us to keep our gold. 

So there is great probability of our gold reserve running 
down, until suspension of gold payments stares us in the face, 
which can only be prevented by borrowing. And with renewed 
borrowing a further forced contraction of our currency could be 
brought about, from which contraction we would gain nothing, 
even in the way of preventing gold exports, for such contraction, 
would still further reduce prices, diminish the debt-paying power 
of our exports, and cause our securities to further depreciate, 
thus making it more difficult to pay our debts than ever. The 
result would be that we would soon be involved in a repetition 
of the same difficulties, from which we would find it harder 
than ever to extricate ourselves. And this would go on until we 
exhausted our strength in the fruitless efforts, lacked the strength 
to extricate ourselves yet again from deepening difficulties, and 
were forced into suspension of gold payments. 

And it is such disaster, impossible to avert under the gold 
standard, it is true, that our Secretary of the Treasury would invite 
by circumventing Congress and bringing about a contraction that 
Congress would never willingly authorize. That Mr. Gage might 
be disappointed, to a degree, in his plans for contraction by piling 
up money in the Treasury is quite likely, for the paralysis of 
industry which contraction would certainly bring would inevita- 
bly lead to a diminution in revenue and a falling short of both 
customs and internal revenue receipts of expectations. 

That this method of putting our greenbacks out of circula- 
tion, and taken as a step to their cancellation and the substitu- 
tion of bank currency would work out to the liking of those who 
urge the policy of piling up money in the Treasury as a method 
of contraction is moreover far from certain, for it would be at best 
but a most indirect and uncertain step to this end, a step that 
would never be taken save for the want of a more certain one. 
Its success would be dependent upon the ability of our currency 
monopolists to induce Congress to authorize the cancellation of 
the greenbacks and treasury notes when once withdrawn from 
circulation by being locked up in the Treasury and permit the 
substitution of bank currency. Bank currency once substituted, 
suspension of gold payments, welcomed by the speculative cliques, 
would soon follow, and our producing classes would find them- 
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selves at the mercy of a currency monopoly, for the banks having 
once secured the control and regulation of a volume of irredeem- 
able currency, they would have it in their power to regulate 
prices at will, depress prices by contracting their issues and raise 
prices by expansion. With such a power the banks would have 
all producers at their mercy and the speculative cliques behind 
the banks would have it in their power to reap the fruits of others’ 
labor. 








THE TARIFF OF SELFISHNESS AND SECTION- 
ALISM. 


HE building of a tariff upon selfishness and sectionalism will 


not pay. The attempt can but lead to the defeat of all | 


tariff legislation. This should be evident to the Republican Sena- 
tor incapable of taking or unwilling to take a broader view of great 
questions of national policy than that of the politician, and whose 
selfish purpose of securing legislation of sectional benefit, even 
though it may be detrimental to the people of other sections, 
yields only to the spur of necessity. It is regrettable that there 
should be such men, but it cannot be denied that there are men 
entrusted with the framing of national policies, whose aim should 
ever be to promote general, not class, prosperity, and devise 
legislation of national not sectional benefit, who approach legis- 
lation not from a national but from a narrow, selfish and withal 
short-sighted point of view. 

So we have eastern Senators striving to frame a tariff bill dis- 
tinctly sectional, extending protection to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the East and withholding it from the agricultural interests 
of the West, striving to frame a tariff bill extending protection 
to trusts and combines even though the imposition of tariff duties 
on products, the domestic production of which has fallen under the 
control of trusts that have succeeded in stifling domestic compe- 
tition, puts the country under increasing tribute to monopoly and 
taxes farmers, wage-earners, independent producers, in the shape 
of enhanced prices for trust products, and all that the trust 
interests may prosper. We have Senators striving for all this, 
for a tariff of selfishness and sectionalism, and only yielding to a 
broadening out of the tariff so as to extend protection here and 
there to the agricultural interests under the pressure of necessity. 

It is an edifying, though humiliating, spectacle, this struggle 
going on in the Senate, between selfishness and necessity. Stub- 
bornly is all extension of protection to the agricultural interests, 
where tariff duties can give more than the shadow of protection, 
resisted. Where tariff duties can, in no way, benefit the farmer, 
where he has no need of protection against foreign competition 
in our own markets, the sham protection of tariff duties is freely 
granted him, but where agricultural products of foreign origin 
do come into competition with our own producers, where our 
farmers do feel the pressure of foreign competition in our own 
markets, the protection of tariff duties against such competition 
is but reluctantly yielded to our agriculturalists. So we have 
high-tariff duties provided for in the pending tariff on agricultural 
products we do not import, but export largely, and the prices for 
which products are fixed in the markets of Europe, where we 
dispose of our surplus products in competition with all the world. 
Import duties on products we do not import are a mere dead 
letter, and the manufacturers bent on making a tariff protective 
of their interests but of the interests of no other class are quite 
willing to burden the statute books with rates of duties that stand 
on such books as a mere sham. 

But when it comes to the imposition of tariff duties on such 
agricultural products that we do not produce at home in sufficient 
volume to meet the demand, and which we import to make up 
the deficiency in our own supply, the advocates of a manufact- 
urer’s tariff are up in arms. So we see the manufacturing inter- 
ests and their representatives resisting the placing of adequate 
protective duties on wool, struggling to prevent the placing of 


hides on the dutiable list. These products, entering into manu- 
facture, the manufacturers resist the duties as the imposition 
would be prone to raise the cost of their raw materials and of 
manufacture. In a tariff resulting in-enhancing the cost of man- 
ufactured goods to consumers, they see no harm ; in a tariff that 
raises the cost of anything they buy, they see great harm. 

Indeed, they long for higher tariff duties as a means of 
enhancing prices for their products, a means that will enable 
them to levy a tax on consumers. It is to make secure the 
enhancing of prices and the placing of consumers under tribute 
that we see trusts and combines organized, and to such combines 
the pending bill purposes to extend the protection of tariff duties 
just as freely as it extends protection to independent producers. 
The underlying principle of protection is ignored, the very pur- 
pose of protective tariff legislation is lost sight of when tariff 
duties are imposed on articles, the manufacture of which is con- 
trolled by trusts and combines, but the building of a tariff in a 
way subversive of the purposes of protection cuts no figure with 
those who, though professing protectionists, and making a con- 
venient shelter of the high aim of protection to quiet opposition, 
are bent on framing a monopoly: tariff, a tariff calculated to 
enhance the profits of trusts and combines, not to build up 
competition, destroy monopoly, and extend a general benefit to 
the community. 

And using the tariff to build up monopoly, ground is given 
for jealousy between the different interests of our people, for a 
monopoly tariff fosters the growth of antagonistic interests, each 
striving to profit at the expense of the others. As a result, we 
have the making of the tariff reduced to a system of barter. The 
representative of each interest urges protection of his special 
interest, he is inclined to oppose extending protection to any 
other interests, as the enhancing of the profits of other interests 
must be made at some one’s expense. There being no common 
recognized interests between different classes and different sec- 
tions, the framing of a tariff falls into chaos. Consequently, 


sight of the aim of protection, and abide by no general principle, 
we have a tariff built up by an intricacy of trafficking between 
different interests, and without regard to system. Nothing else 
can be expected when each representative, looking primarily after 
some special interest, or, at best, the interests of a section,. bar- 
gains away his support of tariff duties demanded by other repre- 
sentatives in return for a reciprocal support of the schedules in 
which he is primarily interested. 

That all Republicans look upon the tariff in this way we do 
not wish it to be inferred. Far from it, for we do not doubt that 
among the Republicans in Congress there are many whose 
preachings of protection are more than mere hypocrisy. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that the Republican party has abandoned the 
principle of a protective tariff, that it has framed a tariff in the 
interest of monopoly rather than the general weal, a tariff sub- 
versive of the best interests of our people in that it is calculated 
to stifle rather than foster legitimate and beneficent competition, 
and consequently subject our people to the exactions of monopoly 
imposed in the shape of enhanced prices. Now, the one great pur- 
pose of a true protective system is to encourage the development 
of our own resources, and lead to that diversification of industries 
that can alone bring producer and consumer into close neighbor- 
hood, minimize the waste of transportation charges that must 
ever rest as a tax on consumers, and thus bring the price paid by 
the consumer into close relation to that received by the producer. 
It is only through such diversification of industries, the bringing 
of farm and factory together, and the consequent lessening of 
the costs entailed in distribution, that men can reap to the fullest 
the fruits of their labor. Moreover, when the farm is distant 
from market, the soil must be drained of its fertility for the 
means of returning to the soil, in the shape of fertilizers, that 
which has been taken from it will be lacking. 





when the framing of a tariff falls into the hands of those who lose © 
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So, from true protection, such as will foster the development 
of our resources and encourage competition, the farmer will bene- 
fit, for it will bring him closer to the market in which he must 
sell as well as the market in which he must buy. Consequently, 
just as industries are diversified he will have a smaller freight to 
pay on the manufactured goods he buys, for the distance of trans- 
porting them will be lessened. Besides, he can deal more directly 
with the manufacturer and so free himself, to a degree, from 
dependence on supernumary middlemen. And the more concen- 
trated various industries become, especially such different 
industries as manufacturing and farming, the fewer middlemen 
will stand between producer and consumer. As a result, the 
price paid by the farmer will nearer approach the price received 
by the manufacturer. 

Consequently, a tariff that leads to the diversification of 
industries must lessen the cost of manufactured goods to the far- 
mer. And, on the other hand, it will bring him better prices for 
his products. Not indeed, because the manufacturer or his hands 
will pay more, in all likelihood they will pay less, but because 
the difference between the price paid for grain where it is con- 
sumed and the price received by the farmer, and which represents 
costs of transportation, will be lessened. Consequently while the 
price of bread is reduced to the factory hand the price of wheat 
isincreased to the farmer. And so on the other hand, the bring- 
ing together of farm and factory must lessen the cost of manu- 
factured goods to the farmer and at the same time increase the 
profits of manufacturing. To bring about these ends is the aim 
of true protection, and in such a tariff all classes have acommon 
and equal interest. 

It is, then, by building up industries and leading to a diversi- 
fication of employments that a protective tariff benefits the 
community. If it fails in its purpose of leading to a wide diver- 
sification of industries it cannot be other than harmful, for then 
it will raise prices to the consumer rather than lessen them, and 
broaden rather than diminish the difference in price paid by the 
consumer and received by producer, thereby depriving men in 
greater degree of the fruits of their toil. And when a tariff duty 
has been made the shelter of a trust or combine organized to 
restrict production it does fail of its purpose, for monopoly 
retards, it does not accelerate the diversification of industries. 
Indeed, the very aim of monopoly, of the trusts and combines 
from whose exactions we suffer, is to keep up prices to the con- 
sumer while forcing down the prices paid the producer for the 
articles purchased by monopoly. Consequently, the tendency of 
monopoly is to deprive producers of the opportunity of securing 
a price for their products commensurate with the price that ‘the 
monopoly charges consumers for the article manufactured out of 
such products, and which price the producer of the raw products 
must, as a consumer, pay. So it is, that the imposition of tariff 
duties on articles the production of which may have fallen into 
the hands of a trust or combine is repugnant to the principle of 
protection and a tariff that levies such duties partakes of the 
character of class legislation. 

And it is to such a tariff that Republicans have lent their 
support. But there is certainly one Republican in the Senate, 
we believe two, we hope more, 'to whom a tariff protective of 
trusts is repugnant and who have the courage of their convic- 
tions. Wetherefore look for an amendment to the tariff bill 
such as will deprive all trusts and combines of the protection 
of tariff duties. 

To oppose such an amendment the Republicans are not wise. 
To do so is to throw the protective system into discredit, for a 
tariff that extends protection to combiners and trusts is class leg- 


islation, as such it is repugnant to the protective principle, cal- 
culated to work injury, not benefit, to the community, and hence 
is indefensible. To oppose an amendment to the tariff bill 
depriving trusts of the protection of tariff duties, Republicans, 
we repeat, are not wise. To do so is not only to discredit them- 
selves but to invite defeat of all tariff legislation. 
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TARIFF STUMBLING BLOCKS. 
. there are serious stumbling blocks in the path of the 
tariff is undeniable. But the many stumbling blocks are 
the making of the Republicans and professed protectionists 
rather than of the avowed opponents of the tariff. It is because 
Republicans have abandoned the principle of protection and seek 
to build a monopoly tariff, build a tariff on selfishness and 
sectionalism, that obstacles strew their path such as threaten to 
defeat all tariff legislation. 

Building a tariff to foster class interests, to benefit trusts and 
combines, must needs sow seeds of dissatisfaction, for there must 
ever be interests dissatisfied with the measure of protection granted 
them, feeling that they have not received an adequate return for 
the support of some schedule demanded by some other interest. 
And this feeling must be accentuated when trusts and combines 
are protected, for the protection granted such trusts must weigh 
as a tax on all other interests. It is only selfishness that 
can induce men to accept such a tariff, only the hope of being put. 
in a position to exact in return a tribute from others that can 
induce men to give to others the power to exact a tribute from 
them. Consequently in the making of such a tariff there is 
much bickering, ever an attempt of one interest to get the better 
of some other. 

In a true protective tariff there is no room for such dissatis- 
faction, for the aim of true protection is not to put any interest 
in position to exact a tribute from the community through an 
undue enhancement of prices, but to build up competition, bring 
prices down to a level commensurate with the cost of production, 
put consumers beyond dependence on any one producer, 
free them from the exactions of monopoly, and, by 
bringing producer and consumer together, secure to men the 
largest possible enjoyment of the fruits of their toil. But when 
the protection of tariff duties is extended to trusts and combines, 
or when manufacturers carry their selfishness so far as to deny to 
the agriculturist the protection they ask for themselves, the pur- 
pose of protection is destroyed, it is used for false purposes, 
antagonisms are at once created, dissatisfaction with the tariff 
engendered, and obstacles arise such as threaten to block any 
remodelling of the tariff. 

We have elsewhere pointed out the benefit that a protective 
tariff should confer on the farmer through the diversification of 
industries. But this benefit is denied to the farmer by a tariff 
like that pending, a tariff calculated to foster combines and 
trusts, stifle competition and thus prevent that healthy growth 
and wide diversification of industries that is of benefit to the 
whole community. And not getting the benefit of diversified 
industries the farmer cannot be benefited by tariff legislation. 
On the contrary, he must be injured by a tariff that fosters com- 
bines and trusts, and tariff duties on his own products can in no 
way recompense him for his loss. 

The imposition of tariff duties on agricultural products can 
bring the farmer little protection, for there are but few farm 
products that we do not export largely, and in the sale of which 
the only serious foreign competition met with is in the European 
markets where we have to dispose of our surplus products. It is 
of no benefit to our farmers to build up tariff duties to preserve to 
them the home market for their grain and pork and various food 
products when they have it already. Therefore, all the more 
reason to extend to our farmers direct protection where we can. 
But when our tariff-makers come to the question of wools and hides 
they hold back. Weimport wools and hides quite largely. Our 
sheep and cattle raisers do meet foreign competition in our own 
markets in the disposal of their wool and hides. Therefore, it is 





possible to protect them against such competition by tariff duties. 
In this their case forms a marked exception to that of our agrl- 
culturists in general who suffer from foreign competition, but 
have to meet it in foreign markets, and, therefore, cannot be 
protected by any tariff legislation. 
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To put a duty on wheat when we export fifty bushels to 
every one we import can avail our farmers nothing. Sucha 
duty cannot protect them from competition. Last year we 
imported but 1,472,814 bushels of wheat, while we exported 
83,755,829 bushels. Raise tariff rates so high as to prevent the 
importation of a single bushel of wheat and still our farmers 
would feel no relief from competition, for it is the competition 
they have to meet in the sale of the 83,000,000 bushels, or there- 
abouts, in the European markets that they suffer from. The 
same is true of cotton, for we export sixty pounds where we 
import one. It is true of our whole line of staple agricultural 
products. ; 

Last year our agricultural products were worth, probably, 
something short of $2,000,000,000. In other words, we had to 
dispose of $2,000,000,000 worth of farm products, and a market 
for upwards of thirty percent. of this we found abroad. To item- 
ize, we exported animals to the value of $43,019,253, bread- 
stuffs to the value of $182,814,370, provisions, including hog and 
beef products, mutton and dairy products, to the value of 
$1 34,599,500, and cotton to the value of $253,412,777—a grand 
total of $593,845,900. Andon the other side of our balance 
sheet we find imports of animals to the value of $2,735,004, 
breadstuffs to the value of $2,436,560, provisions to the value of 
‘$2,110,702, and cotton to the value of $5,637,893—a total of 
$12,920,159. If we built tariff duties so high as to exclude 
every dollar’s worth of these products, which is quite impossible, 
as much of our imports of agricultural products come not into 
competition with our own products and are imported for special 
purposes, we would not appreciably broaden the market for the 
products of our farms; for the making at home of an additional 
market for less than $13,000,000 worth of products would in no 
manner release our farmers, who have to find a market abroad 
for one-third of their produce, and found a market abroad last 
year for $593,000,000 worth of the products above mentioned, 
from the severity of competition in the European markets, and 
it is this competition that has driven down prices, undermined 
profits and left our farmers impoverished. . 

It is release from the severity of competition in the European 
markets, competition coming mainly from the silver- and paper- 
using countries, and which has grown in severity just as silver 
has fallen as measured by gold, that can alone bring prosperity 
to our agricultural population. And this release cannot be 
brought about through tariff legislation. As we have mentioned, 
this competition has. grown as silver has fallen as measured by 
gold, and this increased competition with silver- and paper-using 
countries and the fall in the gold price of silver has been no 
mere coincidence. 

Beyond a doubt it is the fall in silver, or rather rise in gold, 
that has built up this competition, and that the fall in silver 
should have so resulted is in no way surprising. In the silver- 
using countries silver is not regarded as having fallen in value. 
Indeed it has not done so, for it will purchase practically as 
much to-day as it would at any time during the past quarter of a 
century. But silver can be bought to-day for half as much gold 
as it could twenty-five years ago. The result is that 50 cents in 
gold is worth as much in silver as $1 was when our mints were 
open to free silver coinage, and as the silver dollar is worth just 
as much to our competitors as it was in 1873, it is clear that for 
50 cents in gold they can sell in Europe the same quantity of 
grain to-day, and with as great a profit to themselves, as they 
could for $1 in 1873. 

In fact the fall in the gold price of silver enabling one to 
change the ounce of gold for twice as many ounces of silver as 
could be obtained for it in 1873, has resulted in just so much 
bounty on all exports from silver-using to gold-using countries. 
This premium did not, of course, reach its present height of more 
than 100 per cent. at one jump, but grew gradually as the gold 
price of silver fell, and as this premium grew exports of agricul- 








tural products from silver- and paper-using countries to gold- 
using Europe increased and so likewise grew in severity the com- 
petition our producers have had to meet, for as this premium, 
this bounty of exports, has grown, our competitors have been 
enabled to cut prices, which cuts our agriculturists have been 
forced to meet. They could not do other than meet these cuts, 
for having a surplus for which there was no other market than 
that of Europe their only alternative would have been to keep 
their crops unsold. 

And as the growth of this bounty on exports from silver- and 
paper using countries has risen out of the divergence in the value 
of gold and silver, a divergence brought about by the discarding of 
silver as a money metal by the nations of the western world in 
which we have taken a leading part, and as this bounty is the 
cause of the severe competition in the European markets that has 
undermined the prosperity of our farmers and planters, it is quite 
clear that the restoration of agricultural prosperity is not to be 
sought in tariff duties, but in the restoration of bimetallism; and 
the doing away with the bounty on exports from silver- and paper- 
using to gold-using countries. The opening of our mints to 
silver would bring increased demand for silver and decreased 
demand for gold, cause silver to rise and gold to fall, and as the 
divergence in value between the two metals was closed up, so 
also would vanish the premium on gold in silver-using countries, 
and the advantage possessed by our competitors disappear. 

To build a tariff that does not recognize the cause of agricul- 
tural depression, and is not framed so as to remedy it by making 
provision for the opening of our mints to silver coinage, will not 
pay. A tariff may be framed in selfishness, framed with a view 
to protecting manufacturers, but such a tariff cannot profit 
the selfish framers. The manufacturer may be protected from 
foreign competition, but he will profit nothing if the farmer is not 
released from the competition that pushes down the prices of 
agricultural products, and leaves him without the means to extend 
his purchases of manufactured goods. 

Undeniably, our manufacturers suffer from a curtailed 
demand for their products. But from what has this curtailment 
come? Is it that British looms have been running while our 
looms lay idle; that goods of foreign make have displaced goods 
of home manufacture? Such is the belief of many who are con- 
tent to let others do their thinking. But such explanation of the 
curtailed demand for our products does not bear examination, and 
we cannot rightly attribute manufacturing depression to inroads 
of manufactured goods under the Wilson tariff. Our markets 
have, indeed, been overstocked with goods of both foreign and 
domestic make, but it has been, not because of largely increased 
importations of foreign goods, but because of a dire check to the 
consumptive capacity of our people, and a sluggish movement of 
goods through the channels of distribution. In fact, the stock of 
goods thrown upon our markets for sale has not increased; it 
has decreased ; but the consumption of goods has so diminished 
that an overstocking of our markets has resulted. 

We cannot, therefore, rightly attribute manufacturing 
depression to increased importations under the Wilson tariff, for 
there has been no material increase. This is made clear by a 
comparison of imports under the McKinley and Wilson laws. 
Take the year 1891 under the McKinley law as a year not affected 
by the fear of tariff changes and compare importations during 
that year with importations for the fiscal year 1896, under the 
Wilson law, and we will find that imports of manufactured goods 
ready for consumption came to $160,203,601 in the latter year, 
and $147,428,403 in the former, and if we add articles partially 
manufactured, but requiring further fabrication ‘befrre put in 
shape available for final consumption, we find that the value of 
imports was greater under the McKinley law in 1891 than under 
the Wilson law in 1896, $256,690,839 for the former year, and 
$239,655,309 for the latter. And if we come down to detail we 
find importations of cotton goods for 1891 reported at $29,712,- 
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624, and for 1896, at $32,437,504, an increase of three millions ; 
but such increase cannot be held accountable for the idleness of 
one-third or more of our cotton spindles. Nor can the increase 
in importations of woolens, from a value of $41,060,080 in 1891 
to $53,494,400 in 1896, an increase of twelve millions, be held 
accountable for the depression in the woolen industry, for the loss 
of business to our woolen mills has been many times twelve 
millions. 

And other importations have actually decreased in value, as 
of silks from $37,880,143 in 1891, to $26,652,768 in 1896, of iron 
and steel manufactures, from $53,544,372 to $25,338,103, and 
of glass and glassware, from $8,364,312 to $7,435,792. ‘The 
decrease in importations of silks, it is fair to say, is one of 
values, not of quantities, the ‘mportations of cheap Japanese 
silks under the growing premium of gold, which has acted as a 
bounty on exports, having been large, and the decrease in im- 
portations of iron and steel manufactures is largely accounted for 
in a diminution in imports of tin-plates. 

If we should, by the imposition of tariff duties, repress 
imports to a volume much below the importations under the 
McKinley law, our manufacturers would not be materially bene- 
fited. Indeed, if foreign manufactured goods were absolutely 
shut out of our markets, our manufacturers would not be recom- 
pensed for the falling off in demand for manufactured goods con- 
sequent on the lessened purchasing ability of our agricultural 
classes, brought about by falling prices. To make this perfectly 
clear, our great cereal crops, wheat, corn and oats, were worth 
to our farmers, last year, $934,095,000 ; in 1892 our farmers 
gathered off a smaller acreage, and realized from crops aggregat- 
ing many millions fewer bushels of grain, $1,173,512,122 ; the 
year before these cereal crops were worth to them $1 ,582,224,206, 
but that being the year of the Russian famine, and a year of 
abnormal demand for our products, we will leave it out of 
account, although the past year has been one of abnormal 
crops demand. But comparing the value of our three great cereal 
of 1896 and 1892, we find a loss in value for the former over 
the latter year of $239,000,000, a loss in purchasing power to our 
farmers of a sum equal to the total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts imported during the year 1896. So it is clear that the total 
exclusion of all imports of foreign manufactured products would 
not more than make good to our manufacturers the loss in market 
they have suffered through the decline in the purchasing ability 
of our farmers, brought about through the decline in value of 
these cereal crops representing not more than one-half, in value, 
of our agricultural products. 

And if to this loss of the farmer, through decline in value 
of his cereal crops, we add his loss from depreciation in other 
crops, and the loss of the planter from depreciation in the value 
of the cotton yield, and we have a loss of purchasing power on 
the part of our agricultural population for manufactured goods, 
and as compared with the demand of five years ago, of something 
like $500,000,000. In short, the home market for manufactured 
goods, made by our agricultural population, may be set down at 
$500,000,000 less in 1896 than 1892. 

It is this curtailment in demand that has brought manufact- 
uring depression, in all its severity, a depression that cannot 
lift until we lift agricultural depression, and which latter depres- 
sion we cannot lift until we remove the cause of the severity of 
the competition our farmers and planters have to meet in the 
European markets, a cause growing out of the demonetization 
of silver and the resulting premium on gold as measured by 
silver, and which we can only remove by restoring bimetallism. 

So it is that a tariff, built on selfishness, and that ignores 
the interests of the agricultural classes, can profit manufacturers 
nothing. It will not pay them to press such a tariff, for it will 
discredit them politically and, if perchance passed, completely 
fail to benefit them financially. The one thing that can pay 
them in the building of a tariff and bring them prosperity is to 





make provision in their tariff for the restoration of bimetallism 
and thus pave the way to agricultural prosperity, which must be 
the foundation stone of manufacturing revival. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The only explanation—simple but generally unperceived—of 
the failure of some books which critics have unanimously praised, 
and the success of others they have pooh-poohed, lies in the 
fact that no one person can possibly speak for all the people. 
If we would all agree upon definitions before we dispute there 
would be little disputation, and if every critic would inform us 
of his standpoint we should not tumble into so. many provoking 
blunders. ‘The mischief is that the scissor-wielders who gener- 
ally manipulate the book column in the popular papers get their 
superfical estimates widely read, while the reviewer who writes 
with the authority of knowledge is unknown and unread by the 
masses. Length and favoritism are more than a match for 
competent criticism in the race for the ready cent, and so it 
happens that many a rubbishy book is boomed into a paying 
success, while books that ave books dribble along profitlessly, read 
only by the few but fit. 

aK 

In a certain great city a once great book shop has sold its 
retail stock and business to a neighboring dry-goods store, and 
there are predictions of others to follow. Looking over the 
assorted tables we found piles of the newest, trashiest and cost- 
liest books marked at reduced prices, but still excessively high 
for their merits. If an old-established book-house could over- 
load itself with this sort of stuff, in these hard times, we cannot 
throw stones at mere dry-goods traders who regard books as they 
regard baby linen and pop-corn. On other tables and shelves 
reposed plenty of really good books, books that have stood the 
test of years and generations, many of them fairly cheap, but 
with a stale, neglected air, wall-flowers passed by in favor of 
gaudily bound but rank-smelling weeds of literature. Mutltipli- 
cation of books may be a blessing, and so may be their cheap- 
ening, and yet—put it down to sheer lunacy—one is tempted to 
wish that living book-makers might be handcuffed, and book and 
newspaper presses dislocated in the jaw, until this generation 
could read if only a tithe of the splendid old books that put our 
new ones to shame. 

7K 

In his recently published diary, Sir M. E. Grant Duff tells 
an amusing anecdote of Carlyle and Emerson, related to him by 
Kingsley : 

‘The most dyspeptic of philosophers had been terribly bored 
by the persistent optimism of his friend Emerson. ‘I thought,’ 
he said, ‘that I would try to cure him, so I took him to some of 
the lowest parts of London, and showed him all that was going 
on there. This done I turned to him, saying, ‘‘ And noo, man, 
d’ye believe in the deevil noo?’ ‘‘Ohno,’’ he replied; “all 
these people seem to me only part of the great machine, and, on 
the whole, I think they are doing their work satisfactorily.”’ 
‘Then,’ continued the Sage, ‘I took him doon to the Hoose o’ 
Commons, where they put us under the gallery. There I showed 
him ‘‘ one chiel getting up after anither and leeing and leeing.”’ 
Then I turned to him and said, ‘‘ And noo, man, d’ye believe in 
the deevil noo???’ He made me, however, just the same answer 
as before, and then I gave him up in despair !’”’ 

Kk 


The English lecture-tour of Mr. Paul Dunbar, the colored 
poet, has proved a failure. He returns to America, while Miss 
Pond, his manager, stays in England. ‘This comes of premature 
over praise. 

Kk 

The first daily newspaper was Zhe American Daily 
Advertizer, published in Philadelphia by David C. Claypoole in 
1786. This was the first paper to print Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, which appears in the number of September 
19, 1796. Washington allowed Mr. Claypoole to retain 
the original manuscript, and this is now in the Lenox 
Library, as it was purchased in 1850, after Mr. Claypole’s death, 
by Mr. James Lenox, for $2,300. 

Benjamin Franklin’s celebrated Pennzylvania Gazette was 
started in 1728, but Franklin did not assume charge until No. 40, 
in 1729. For many years previous to the Revolution this paper 
was the most influential and most widely circulated in the 
Colonies. In 1748 Franklin sold out to his partner, David Hall, 
although his name still continued to appear as publisher. It was 
the best paying paper in the country. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND READERS. 


Read What Others Have to Say of 


THE AMERICAN 


And see if itis not the paper to put in the hands of your friends who do 
not comprehend the causes of existing industrial stagnation and trade 
depression, and who must be awakened to an appreciation of the real 
conditions that confront us, if our people are to be saved feom indus- 
trial enslavement, born of poverty, and put on the road to prosperity 


and happiness. 


In THE AMERICAN will also be found the ammunition so much 
needed by those working to prevent the grinding down of our people 
to the slavery of poverty. Have you not among your friends such men, 
whose hands you, would like to strengthen, whose work you would 
like to aid, and to whom THE AMERICAN would render invaluable 


assistance ? 


If so, call their attention to THE AMERICAN, or better, 


if you can afford it, subscribe for them, We would like to have it go 


regularly to all such men. 


We cannot accomplish this unaided, but 
we will help to do it by sending THE AMERICAN at half price. 
one dollar we will send it to any address for one year. 


For 
If you have 


five friends to whom you would like to send THE AMERICAN, send 
us five dollars, and besides sending it to each of the five addresses we 
will send you your AMERICAN free of charge. We repeat 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


For $1 we will send THE AMERICAN to any address for one year. 
To anyone sending us, at the same time, five subscriptions at $1 each, we will send THE AMERICAN for 


one year free. 


THE AMERICAN, P. 0. Box 1202, Philadelphia. 





Extracts from Letters recently received by 


Wharton Barker, Editor of THE AMERICAN. 





Every friend of bimetallism must feel grateful to “The American,”’ 
which you have so ably conducted, for the broad Americanism that inspires 
its teachings, and the research and wisdom it has manifested on this great 
and vital subject. I think the country will look confidently to ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can’’ for the future as a true exponent of the principles for which all bimet- 
allists contend and the facts upon which they are based. In some respects 
I am opposed to certain measures that ‘The American” supports with 
zeal and marked ability, but I would as soon be found criticizing the trim- 
mings of the uniform of a soldier with whom I was about to enter a battle, 
side by side, as to raise a question with “ The American”’ about any matter 
of policy, while this war for universal justice and American independence is 
calling us to the service of our country. 

John T. Morgan, Senator from Alabama. 
Washington, D. C. 





I deem it but just and fair to you that I should ask to bear testimony to 
the valuable and conspicuous services rendered by your great paper in. the 
contest that has passed. From no quarter have emanated stronger or more 
convincing arguments upon the financial issue than have been found in 
your columns. The cause owes much to your able and persistent efforts, 
and I beg to thank you for the work that you have done. 

Jo. C. S. Blackburn, ex-Senator from Kentucky. 
Versailles, Ky. 

I wish to say to you that your paper has been not only sound, but 
exceptionally able upon the question of bimetallism. While I do not agree 
with you on other economic questions—that is, the tariff, | know of no more 
able advocate of bimetallism than ‘‘ The American.” 

Isham G. Harris, Senator from Tennessee. 
Washington, D. C. 





For the past two years I have read every number of ‘‘ The American.” 
It has been and is the ablest advocate of financial reform published in this 
country, and ought to be in the hands of every person who is a lover of 
his country, and believers in perpetuating free institutions. The position 
of ‘‘The American” with relation to Government ownership of railroads 
is the correct position, and the only solution of the question of transporta- 
tion. The appreciation of the standard or measure of value, and the con- 
trol of the means of transportation, have been the two causes which have 
accumulated the property of the United States in the hands of less than 
two hundred thousand persons. The remedies which you offer for these 
two evils are the only ones which will be effective in checking the concen- 
tration of the future products of human toil in the hands of the few, and 
thereby enabling free institutions to exist. 

R. F. Pettigrew, Senator from South Dakota. 
Washington, D. C. 


As a constant reader of ‘‘The American,’”’ I cannot refrain from 
informing you how much I appreciate the paper. More has been done by 
‘‘ The American ”’ to enlighten its readers upon the financial question than 
by any other publication which reaches me. The strength and clearness of 
its financial arguments are not excelled, if equalled, by those of any other 
journal in the country. I trust that you will be able to increase the circu- 
lation of ‘‘ The American,” so that a greater number of people may have 
the opportunity to read and study the best arguments that can be advanced 
upon the great financial question. With kind regards and best wishes for 
your success, 


A. P. Gorman, Senator from Maryland. 
Washington, D. C. 





Your paper, ‘‘ The American,” is well named. In the great contest, 
just now but fairly begun, for the recognition of the people’s rights, ‘‘ The 
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American ’’ has been true to its name and the Nation. I trust that you will 
find it possible to extend the circulation of your admirable publication 
during the next four years. 

Frank J. Cannon, Senator from Utah. 
Washington, D. C. 


I desire to express to you my full appreciation of the valuable services 
of ‘“‘The American’ during the last campaign. I look upon “The 
American” as the most valuable exponent of bimetallism in the United 
States. Your clear perception of bimetallism and its doctrines in all of 
their ramifications, and the lucid knowledge that is weekly expressed in 
‘‘The American,” make it a paper that ought to find a prominent place on 
the table of every reading man. I trust that your efforts will be crowned 
with success. You have done as much, if not more, than any single indi- 
vidual in the United States, through the instrumentality of “ The 
American,” in awakening the people to the great cause that must be 
agitated until it is finally settled in their interests. 

William V. Allen, Senator from Nebraska. 
Washington, D.C. 





I read ‘‘The American” each week with a great deal of interest and 
pleasure. Your editorials are comprehensive and to the point. Your paper 
is a powerful factor in the fight for transportation and monopoly reform, 
and I trust its circulation may be greatly extended. With best wishes, I am 

Marion Butler, Senator from North Carolina. 
Washington, D. C. 





Your earnest and conspicuously able advocacy of the bimetallic cause 
entitles you to the endorsement of every friend of our Constitution and our 
people. I have no hesitation in saying that you ought to have a general 
support from every section in the Union. 
H. Chilton, Senator from Texas. 
Washington, D. C. 





Every number of ‘“‘ The American”’ is read by me with care and 
interest and with great benefit to me. While differing from its editor in 
his opinion that the United States may wisely adopt free coinage without 
waiting for other nations, I agree with his potent arguments against gold 
monometallism, which is continuing to fasten low prices from unnatural 
causes upon all the producers of the world, to the injury of debtors and 
the prostration of business. ‘‘ The American’’ can be read and studied 
with profit by all careful students of economic questions. 

Wm. E. Chandler, Senator from New Hampshire. 
Washington, D. C. 





I can bear witness cheerfully to the splendid work of “‘ The American” 
in the fight for silver, It deserves encouragement of a substantial char- 
acter, which, as a matter of fact, ought to be forthcoming even with- 
out solicitation upon your part. 


Lee Mantle, Senator from Montana. 
Washington, D. C. 


“The American” has been and is an earnest, intelligent, instructive 
and efficient friend of bimetallism. It has been able tosustain bimetallism 
with strong, truthful arguments and reliable data, and to refute all objec- 
tions to it, and to expose the fallacies and pretences of gold monometallism 
masquerading under the catch phrase ‘‘ Sound Money.” 

F. M. Cockrell, Senator from Missouri. 
Washington, D. C. 

It affords me very great pleasure to state that I consider ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can”’ one of the best journals in this country. I do not agree with all the 
economic views of the paper, but in its views upon finance I heartily concur. 
Any one who reads ‘‘The American,’ will be benefited, and whether he 
agrees with all that is contained in the paper or not, he will certainly accord 
to it great ability and undoubted integrity of opinion. 

G. G. Vest, Senator from Missouri. 
Washington, D. C. , 





I have been a close reader of ‘‘ The American,” and have no hesitancy 
in commending it as one of the ablest and staunchest advocates of bimetall- 
ism in the United States. I have derived great benefit from its perusal, and 
I would consider it nothing less than a calamity to the cause we have both 
advocated if anything interfered with its publication. I wish I knew how 
to extend your circulation among the benighted citizens of Pennsylvania 
and New York. Aside from its value as a leader in the cause of bimetallism, 
it is one of the best weekly newspapers I read. In its grasp of all public 
questions and its discussion of current events, it has few equals. 


B. R. Tillman, Senator from South Carolina. 
Washington, D. C. 





The work being done by you, through your paper, ‘‘The American,” 
at this time, is of the highest value to the cause of silver, and I only regret 
that your paper is not known to and read by every man who feels an inter- 
est in the great cause that you and I have so muchat heart. Your method 
of dealing with this question is certainly a scientific one, and I believe that 
every man who reads a copy of ‘‘ The American ” is stronger in the faith 
and better equipped for the contest, by reason of having done so, no matter 
how much he might know about the question already. I sincerely hope 
that your paper can be placed in the hands of the millions of men who are 
interested in this great cause. 5 
James K. Jones, Chairman Democratic National Committee, Senator from 

Arkansas. 
Washington, D.C. 

The campaign closed in disappointment but not in discouragement, 
and I write to say that I hope “* The American” will continue its glorious 
battle in behalf of bimetallism. I have read all the copies of ‘The 
American ” and keep them filed for reference, and I find the truth presented 
with clearness, force, logic, and good temper, and I know much good has 
been done. I thank you for what has been accomplished and express the 
hope that you will continue in the good work. 


H. D. Money, Senator-elect from Mississippi. 
Carrolton, Miss. 





Iam much impressed with the value of ‘‘ The American.” I think in 
many respects it has been the best publication of the character that we 
have for the campaign, and I hope its circulation may be extended. 


H. M. Teller, Senator from Colorado. 
Washington, D. C. 





I have read the article to which you allude. I should have read it 
without your calling attention to it, as I always read your paper thoroughly. 
Whilst I may not fully agree with you, there are valuable suggestions made, 
which it would be well to take note of in the formation of the tariff bill. 

W. B. Allison, Senator from Iowa. 
Washington, D. C. 


Your articles in ‘‘The American’? are most valuable. I shall avail 
myself of the privilege of publishing them in ‘‘ Silver Knight Watchman.” 
I read your paper with great interest and must heartily congratulate you 
for the good work you are doing. The logic of events is helping us, and I 
believe the American people will rally and break the corner on gold by 
restoring silver before it is too late. The whole situation is more hopeful 
than it has ever been since the contest began. ‘‘The American’? is one of 
the most powerful agencies we have in the great contest which must termi- 
nate in victory for the American people. 


Wm. M. Stewart, Senator from Nevada. 
Washington, D. C. 





I regard ‘‘ The American” as the ablest publication of its kind in the 
United States. I have read it for several years past with a great deal of 
pleasure and profit. 

H. C. Hansbrough, Senator from North Dakota. 
Washington, D. C. 





I have been a constant reader of “ The American’ for many months, 
and regard it as a valuable auxiliary in the contest for restoring the money 
of the country to a broad, safe and honest basis. Its readers must be satis- 
fied with its proofs that the adoption of the single gold standard has resulted 
in declining prices of agricultural products, smaller demands for manu- 
factured articles and a diminished carrying trade, and that this downward 
tendency must continue until we return to the system which it displaced. 
The style of its editorials is always clear and attractive ; its arguments are 
well considered, able and convincing ; and in my opinion its wider circula- 
tion will promote the educational work which should be carried on before the 
combined forces of bimetallism enter upon a, new campaign. I cheerfully 
recommend it to the bimetallists of the country, and hope that its circula- 
tion will be largely increased. 


S. Pasco, Senator from Florida. 
Washington, D. C. 





It gives me great pleasure to be able to speak a word in behalf of “The 
American,” which I regard as indeed a fearless and aggressive advocate of 
reform. Every true friend of bimetallism and Americanism ought to read 
and encourage it. 


Henry Heitfeld, Senator from Idaho. 
Washington, D. C. 





I have known you well by reputation, and also had the pleasure of 
meeting you in Salt Lake City a few years ago. The articles in ‘‘The 
American” I read with much interest and advantage. They cover the 
whole range of live economic questions in a manner so clear, dispassionate 
and convincing, as to leave nothing to be desired. They are equally indica- 
tive of the action which Congress ought to take, if its work is to be at all 
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helpful to a_return of prosperity. Your articles ought to be placed in the 
hands of every conscientious seeker after truth, and lover of his country’s 
welfare. Believing that your efforts are coming to be more and more appre- 
ciated, and with best wishes for your success and that of our common 
cause, I remain, - 
J. L. Rawlins, Senator from Utah. 
Washington, D. C. 





Whatever you write or send out, is sure to be effective, and the power 
of ‘‘ The American ” is steadily being acknowledged. I am glad to per- 
ceive its increasing efficiency, and shall be willing to urge this upon party 
and political friends and associates. Your work demands and warrants 
high appreciation. 

Jno. P. Jones, Senator from Nevada. 
Washington, D. C. 

No one appreciates more than I your services and disinterestedness, 
and I will hope that I can aid you. 

Fred T. Dubois. 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 

I have read, with much interets, your article entitled ‘“‘ Tariff Reciproc- 
ity and Our Merchant Marine.” Iam glad vou have given the subject 
attention, and I compliment you on the manner in which you have treated 
it Allow me to suggest that the bill I introduced was never intended to 
raise a lollar’s revenue. This was not my purpose. The object of the bill 
was to help our shipping. . . . . Ithink this removes your objection 
to the bill—that it would raise revenue. 

S. B. Elkins, Senator from West Virginia. 
Washington, D. C. 

I have read with much interest and profit the editorials in ‘‘ The 
American,”’ relative to the proposed Dingley Tariff and its relations to the 
general business of the country, including both the manufacturing and 
agricultural interests. I think they very strongly present the question in 
its true light. 

A.O. Bacon, Senator from Georgia. 
Washington, D. C. 

Allow me to say that all friends of bimetallism are grateful to you for 
the fearless and aggressive work you have done for the cause through your 
writing. ‘‘The American” is in the front rank of reform journals and 
through its wide circulation has rendered invaluable service to the cause 
of silver. I can heartily commend this paper to those wishing to be abreast 
of the times in economic thought. 

James H. Kyle, Senator from South Dakota. 
Washington, D. C. 


I regard ‘‘ The American’? as one of the most able and interesting - 


newspapers published in the United States. Its usefulness in diffusing an 
intelligent understanding amongst the American people on all questions 
connected with finance, and especially bimetallism, both in and out of 
Congress, cannot be overestimated. It has been and is of great value to 
the American people in promoting a financial system which will relieve 
them from the hardships of the present time. Its extended circulation is 
object to be desired and it should be encottraged and aided by the people. 
Wilkinson Call, Senator from Florida. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

There is no publication which comes to my hands that I value more 
than I do ‘‘ The American.” Its editorials on the Dingley Tariff are to the 
point and most forcible. .It cannot be but that such a publication as yours 
fully circulated among the masses of the people would bring to them such 
information upon this and kindred questions as it would be impossible to 
Otherwise get. You are to be congratulated upon the great work that you 
are doing, and I hope that for many years to come you may be able to 
continue the great fight in the interest of the people of this country. 

Richard R. Kenney, Senator from Delaware. 
Washington, D. C. 


I have read your paper with much interest, and regard it as one of the 
ablest journals in the country. I have faith in the Republican party that it 
will finally restore silver to its proper place in our monetary system. With 
best wishes. 

J. C. Pritchard, Senator from North Carolina. 
Washington, D. C. 


Your editorials are very interesting and entitled to great consideration. 
as is everything you write. I agree with much yousay. But we are, I am 


afraid, widely separated in our views when the question of remonetization 
of silver by action of the United States alone comes up. 
Washington, D. C. 


Geo. F. Hoar, Senator from Massachusetts. 





I take much pleasure in expressing my most hearty approval of the 
splendid work being done by ‘‘ The American.’’ It is conspicuously able 
in its views of the great leading questions of the day, and its location in 
Philadelphia gives it a ‘‘ coigne of vantage” which enables it to do magnifi- 
cent work in the heart of the enemy’s camp. I hope that all persons who 
appreciate the great problems of the present day will give it their hearty 
support, 

W. A. Harris, Senator from Kansas. 
Washington, D.C. 

I read your articles in ‘“‘ The American” with great pleasure. 
They are to the point, and are, to my mind, powerful and convincing. I 
wish indeed, that such views as you are now so ably sending forth could 
control the Republic; they would restore its prosperity. With great 
respect, I am, 

Jno. W. Daniel, Senator from Virginia. 
Washington, D. C. 





Although bimetallism was defeated in the late campaign, the contest is 
by no means terminated, but will continue until victory has been 
achieved. ‘‘ The American” has been of incalculable service in furnishing 
reliable information to the people, and in presenting in cogent form the 
unanswerable arguments upon which we rest our claims. Every friend ot 
the double standard should have ‘‘ The American” before him. Its circu- 
lation cannot be extended without consequent public benefit. 

Stephen M. White, Senator from California. 

Washington, D. C. 

‘The American ”’ has rendered the Silver cause service which it would 
be difficult to overestimate, and I trust the country may continue to get the 
benefit of its very able articles in advocacy of bimetallism. The debate on 
the tariff bill promises to be a tedious one in the Senate, and we rely with 
confidence upon ‘‘ The American’s ”’ help. 

E. C. Walthall, Senator from Mississippi. 

Washington, D. C. 





In my judgment no one man, and no one publication, has contributed 
more towards educating the people on the subject of bimetallism than 
“The American.” 

J. W. Bailey, Member House of Representatives from Texas. 
Washington, D. C. 

I wish to commend your paper, ‘‘ The American,’ as an able advocate 
of the interests of the people upon the money question, and especially upon 
the question of restoration of silver, the money of the Constitution, and 
trust that you may receive that support your paper so eminently deserves. 

R. P. Bland, Member House of Representatives from Missouri. 
Washington, D. C. 





Your analytic method of treating public questions makes ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can’”’ very valuable to members of Congress. The newspaper does not 
meet this want ; as an economic journal, tracing causes and effects, gathering 
and classifying facts, so as to make them unmistakable to the reader ‘‘ The 
American” has no superior. It is through the circulation of such journals 
that the voter will be educated, if atall, in economic science. I hope you 
will be able to give it the largest possible circulation. 

John C. Bell, Member House of Representatives from Colorado. 
Washington, D. C. 


For many months past I have received “ The American” through your 
courtesy. It is unnecessary for me to say to you inthis letter what I have 
already said personally, that I value the editorials in ‘‘The American” as 
among the very best contributions to the economic literature of the day. I 
have preserved many of the copies, some I have clipped, and others have 
been worn out by use. As one who has felt a deep interest in the success 
of what I believe to be the cause of humanity and civilization, accept my 
grateful thanks for the splendid contributions to the literature of the cam- 
paign, which you have so generously supplied. 

Chas. S. Hartman, Member House of Representatives from Montana. 

Washingron, D. C. 


After carefully reading ‘‘The American’’ for more than three years, I 
am convinced no abler paper is issued in the United States in behalf of 
bimetallism. I have talked with many friends of bimetallism, and without 
a dissenting voice, they say let us go forward, systematically organize 
forces and educate the people. 

J. V. Cockrell, Member House of Representatives 54th Congress from 
Texas. ' 
Abilene, Texas. 


I have been a reader of ‘‘ The American”’ almost from the commence- 
ment of its publication, and have bee. greatly profited thereby. It is an 
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able and well edited weekly journal, and invaluable to those who would 
keep posted on the leading questions of the day. I wish you that success 
with ‘‘The American”’ to which its high character entitles it. 
Edward Robb, Member House of Representatives from Missouri. 
Washington, D. C. 
“The American’? is the ablest edited bimetallic journal in the country. 
All interested jn the cause should interest themselves in securing for it a 
wide circulation. 
Harry Skinner, Member House of Rep. from North Carolina. 
Washington, D. C. 





I have been, for several years, a constant reader of ‘‘ The American.” 
In my judgment no paper is more ably edited, and no paper has done as 
much good fcr the cause of bimetallism as ‘‘ The American.’’ Your able and 
logical editorials have furnished facts and arguments to every advocate of 
the restoration of silver. The result has been most beneficial, and with 
continued efforts I feel certain we will win in Igoo. 

John F. Shafroth, Member House of Representatives from Colorado. 

Washington, D. C. 

I find your paper, ‘‘ The American,” to be just what you claim for it— 
truthful, fearless and aggressive. Furthermure, I find it well edited, and 
all current subjects ably handled. Itis in every sense a National paper, and 
worthy the careful attention and perusal of every American who desires to 
be posted on national issues. I shall recommend it to my people at home. 

G. A. Marshall, Member of the House of Representatives from Ohio. 

Washington, D. C. 





I read ‘‘The American’’ every week and derive much important infor- 
mation from it. It is a publication that every man who wishes to be thor- 
oughly informed regarding the great issues of the day should read carefully 
and study. It affords me much pleasure to recommend it to my friends and 
ask them to subscribe for it. With best wishes, believe me, 

W. Sulzer, Member House of Representatives from New York. 
Washington, D. C. 





The subject of bimetallism has been more intelligently discussed for 
the past two years in the columns of “‘ The American” than in any of the 
many papers I have read. 

Jno. W. Gaines, Member House of Representatives from Tennessee. 

Washington, D. C. 





Every American who believes in an American policy, initiated by 
Americans and conducted in their interest, should have your paper. Its 
political economy is sound. Its arguments for bimetallism are strong, 
logical, convincing. I hope to see it largely read in all sections of the 
country and believe its influence must be great wheresoever it reaches. I 
have been so profoundly impressed by the good it has done, and I am so 
grateful to it, that I have contemplated a visit to Philadelphia solely to pay 
my respects to one genuine American. 

James L. Slayden, Member House of Representatives from Texas. 

Washington, D. C. 





I could call many of my friends to witness that I have often expressed 
my opinion that ‘‘The American” is the ablest paper, editorially, in the 
United States. The work that it did in the last campaign, and is still doing, 
must command the approval and support not only of all bimetallists, but 
of every lover of the Republic. ‘‘The American” is right upon every 
question. It fearlessly sounds the alarm of the grave danger which con- 
fronts the nation from aggregated wealth, and declares that the final solu- 
tion of the transportation question can only be found in government owner- 
ship and control. Could ‘‘ The American ”’ be placed in the hands of one- 
half the voters of the country for the next three years I would have no 
fears for the result of the next campaign. 

Freeman Knowles, Member House of Representatives from S. Dakota. 
Washington, D. C. : 





I have been a reader of ‘“‘ The American’’ for the past two years, and 
regard it as one of the!foremost, if not the foremost, exponent of the true 
principles of monetary reform in this country. If it could be in the hands 
of every reading man in the country for the next two years the cause of 
bimetallism would be won without a fight. 

E. W. Carmack, Member House of Representatives from Tennessee. 

Washington, D. C. 





I consider ‘‘ The American’’ as one of the very ablest exponents in the 
United States, of the doctrines of tariff and finance. 
are marvels of logic and information. 

Wm. H. Fleming, Member House of Representatives from Georgia. 

Washington, D. C. 


Your weekly editorials 





I desire to call the attention of the bimetallists of my Territory to the 
crisp and unanswerable arguments ‘‘ The American” is giving in behalf of 
bimetallism. Iam of the opinion that as a promulgator of the principles 
surrounding the use of the two metals “ The American” is in the foremost 
ranks, if not in the lead. A careful perusal of its pages will convert the 
most doubtful. 

J. Y. Callahan, Delegate House of Rep. from Oklahoma Territory. 
Washington, D. C. 





In common with every man who has had at heart the betterment of the 
condition of the producing classes in this country, I have followed with 
attention and approval the course of ‘‘ The American ”’ in the battle of the 
standards. Nowhere have the broad general principles which underlie the 
money question been so quickly appreciated, so thoroughly grasped, and 
so firmly held to as in the columns of ‘‘ The American.”’ Starting in with 
the ‘‘ quantitative theory ’’ of money, every conclusion has been drawn from 
that theory as a premise with the mathematical nicety of a geometrical 
demonstration beginning with an axiom. If everybody in the world could 
read ‘‘ The American ’”’ there would be no longer men, apparently wise and 
well-informed, who yet argue from the assumption that when God made the 
world he fixed the law of supply and demand as the law of value of all 
things, and when he came to gold he made that in the shape of a graven 
image, fell down and worshipped it, and said : ‘‘ Thee, however, O Gold, I 
exempt from this my law of value.’”’ I do not know of any one paper, or 
any one instrumentality, which has done more to uphold the bimetallic 
cause without demagogery and without “shrieking to the galleries,’’ but 
from a standpoint of plain common sense and of unimpassioned argument, 
founded upon historical and economic truths, than “ The American,” of 
which you are the editor. 

John S. Williams, Member House of Representatives from Mississippi. 
Washington, D. C. 





I have read ‘‘ The American” for more than a year, and I beg leave to 
state that in my opinion it is the ablest champion of the silver cause in the 
United States. I think it is a patriotic duty of every citizen to help extend 
its circulation. 

H. B. Fergusson, Delegate House of Representatives from New Mexico. 
Washington. 





I have been a constant reader of “The American” for several years, 
and can bear testimony to the able and fearless manner in which it repre- 
sents the cause of bimetallism. I have always found that for strength and 
clearness of arguments, truthful presentation of facts, and the effective 
answers it makes to the arguments of the opponents of the cause, ‘“‘ The 
American” is not excelled by any other newspaper or periodical in this 
country. It certainly deserves and should receive the cordial support of 
the friends and supporters of bimetallism throughout the land. 

Charles L. Bartlett, Member House of Representatives from Georgia. 

Washington, D.C. 





For the past eighteen months I have been a constant reader of ‘‘ The 
American,’’ and the more I read it the betterI like it. I keep every copy 
on file. It is not only one of the most able and effective exponents of 
bimetallism in the United States, but it is a firm and dignified advocate of 
good government and the people’s interests in other respects. No man 
who is interested in the great’struggle going on between greed and 
humanity canafford to do without ‘‘ The American.” 

W. D. Vincent, Member House of Representatives from Kansas. 
Washington, D. C. 


oa 


Your paper, ‘‘The American,” is indeed truthful, fearless and aggres- 
sive. There is no magazine more suggestive in presenting thoughtful and 
patriotic views regarding a true American policy, than your weekly journal. 
I wish that you could succeed in getting it into the hands of every thought- 
ful and patriotic man in my State. It is doing a work of the highest class, 
not done so well by any other publication of which I have any knowledge. 

L. Irving Handy, Member House of Representatives from Delaware. 

Washington, D. C. 

I have read several numbers of your paper, ‘‘ The American,’’ and 
can bear witness cheerfully to the noble fight it is making for the remone- 
tization of silver. We are only temporarily under a cloud, I believe the 
beginning of the next century will witness a return of prosperity in our 
nation by thorough bimetallism. 

Jno. H. Stephens, Member House of Representatives from Texas. 
Washington, D. C. 





It is with pleasure, while taking a retrospect, that I can testify to the 
good work done by ‘‘The American,” and I am sure, since we are all in 
the fight to stay, that such a valuable auxiliary as your valuable paper 
should still be at work, and I hope in the future, as in the past, to see it 
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leading friends to our camp, and sparing no eftorts to drive our enemies 
into the last ditch. 
Peter J. Otey, Member House of Representatives from Virginia. 


Washington, D. C. 





‘The American ”’ is one of the not very numerous list of current publi- 
cations that I make it a rule to read regularly and carefully. Soldiers in the 
army of reform have heard the glad cry of ‘‘ re-enforcements,’’ and eye and 
ear are on the alert to note the progress of the silver-republican battalion 
which is wheeling into line and will do such magnificent service in the 
cause of humanity. The truthful, fearless, aggressive ‘‘ American” is a 
great and growing factor in the history of this century. 

W. L. Stark, Member House of Representatives from Nebraska. 
Washington, D. C. 


Among the journals which have labored to point out to the producers 
of this country the benumbing effects of an appreciating money upon 
industry, none have made a more persistent, consistent and effective fight 
for honest money than ‘The American.” Manufacturers know that its 
able editor is familiar with their needs, and fully informed concerning the 
conditions necessary to their success, and ‘‘ The American,”’ for that reason, 
secures the serious attention of many an influential reader whom prejudice 
against anything not approved by Wall street has kept from reading 
ordinary literature favoring bimetallism. 

W. C. Jones, Member House of Representatives from Washington. 
Washington, D. C. 


‘‘The American ”’ is a clean and ably-edited journal. It keeps abreast 
of the times in reviewing all action in Congress, as well as the trend of 
economic and commercial business of the country, showing the direct rela- 
tions and effect of our laws, upon our economic conditions. I commend it 
to all students who desire better conditions for our country. 

E.R. Ridgely, Member House of Representatives from Kansas. 
Washington, D. C. 


——-— 


I desire to express my hearty appreciation of the work done by ‘‘ The 
American ”’ for the cause of bimetallism. Its bold presentation of fact, its 
fearless arraignment of wrong and its aggressive warfare against injustice 
have won for it a high place in the esteem of all lovers of truth and defenders 
of popular government. I bespeak for it the hearty support of which its 
advocacy of much needed reforms has made it deserving. 

R. D. Sutherland, Member of House of Representatives from Nebraska. 
Washington, D. C. 


I have been a constant reader of ‘‘The American’’ for two years, 
Anything from your pen is worthy the attention of any one who seeks to 
know the truth. 

Geo. C. Pendleton, Member House of Representatives, 54th Congress from 
Texas. 
Belton, Tex. 


Allow me to assure you, without hesitation, that in my judgment ‘‘ The 
American’’ has been the ablest advocate of bimetallism in American journal- 
ism. This great question has been stated by ‘‘ The American ” again and 
again so clearly, that no one who could read English intelligently could fail 
to understand. 

Edgar Wilson, Member House of Representatives, Fifty-fourth Congress 
from Idaho. 
Boise, Idaho. 





The United States have the power unaided by any other country to 
restore the parity between gold and silver by the free and unlimited coinage 
of the latter. The people of this country, however, lack the courage, and 
they lack it simply because they are ignorant of the question. Our cam- 
paign therefore during the next two and possibly four years must be one of 
education, and I know of no paper in the country which discusses this 
question upon a higher plane than “‘The American.’’ I have always 
believed that protection and the silver question were twin issues. I 
trust that ‘‘The American’’ will continue its great work of education on 
both these questions, and will advocate the maintenance of an American 
policy that will protect the farm and mine as well as the factory. 

Francis G. Newlands, Member of House of Representatives from Nevada. 
Washington, D. C. 


The aggressive, fearless and truthful position taken by ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can,” long since attracted my attention, and I know of no paper in the 
United States that more concisely, and, at the same time more comprehen- 
Sively puts before the public the question of bimetallism. Its position in 
antagonizing the single gold standard and defining the Constitutional 
money of the fathers, is worthy the commendation of every true and honest 
American. 

J. R. Norton, Member House of Representatives from Ohio. 
Washington. D. C. 








It is with great pleasure that I read ‘‘ The American.’’ I think it well 
named. As every thing American seems to be disappearing from America. 
It contains more of the spirit of the founders of Independence than most of 
our public organs, which bow to the ‘‘ money power” and flavor all their 
articles with ‘‘ gold sauce.” I regard it as a great educator of the masses. 

T. J. Strait, Member House of Representatives from South Carolina, 
Washington, D. C. 





Your editorials in ‘‘ The American” are certainly ably written, and I 
consider the.paper one of the very best exponents of true bimetallism in the 
country. I certainly wish you every success. 

F. W. Mondell, Member House of Representatives, 54th Congress, from 
Wyoming. 
New Castle, Wyo. 

At no time since the opening of the struggle between the single and 
double standard men have the gold advocates put forth more strenuous 
efforts than now. They are not making as much noise as heretofore, but, 
nevertheless, they are working earnestly and zealously. While the single 
standard gold idolators are thus actively engaged, what are the double 
standard men doing? Comparatively nothing. Never before have they 
shown such apathy as now. From this lethargy there must be a speedy 
awakening, otherwise itis the sleep of death. The work done by ‘‘ The 
American’? for the cause of true bimetallism has been very valuable. It is 
still a giant in the fight. Your able paper should have a general circula- 
tion; it should go into ever city and hamletin the land. No better medium 
can be found to contradict the fallacies of the single standard advocates. I 
earnestly urge upon the advocates of the white metal the necessity of 
counteracting the efforts of their opponents by extending its circulation. 
Let every one who can do so subscribe for it, and in addition to this send 
a copy toa friend. We must push the fight with more vigor. This can 
only be done by the distribution of high class literature. One of the very 
best agents we can call to our assistance is ‘‘ The American.’’ We should 
extend its circulation, and in that way broaden its sphere of usefulness. 

James Gunn, Member House of Representatives from Idaho. 
Washington, D. C. 


I cannot too strongly speak of the great work you have done and are 
doing in “The American,” far and away the ablest and most convincing 
periodical favorable to bimetallism. Its increased circulation will prove of 
the highest value. 

Hon. Chas. A. Towne, Member House of Representatives, 54th Congress, 
from Minnesota. 
Duluth Minn, 


Ihave been a constant reader of ‘‘The American”’ for several years, 
and prize it above all other papers that come to my address, I am 
thoroughly in accord with your views upon the currency question, and 
especially with reference to the restoration of silver to its place as money. 

James A. Walker, Member House of Representatives from Virginia. 

Washington, D. C. 


I have been a consistent reader of ‘‘The American” since the 
beginning of the campaign for bimetallic money. There is no mofe 
instructive paper issued in this country upon the subject of bimetallism, 
and its effect upon trade and commerce, than ‘‘The American.” For 


‘purposes of instruction I yield it always first place among the public 


articles that time affords me opportunity to study. Could my recommen- 
dation be followed, your paper would be in the hands of every man in 
commerce and trade, every toiler and publicist who is looking to the best 
interests of the Government, and the future prosperity of the individual. 
Jas. Hamilton Lewis, Member of House of Representatives from Wash- 
ington. 
Washington, D. C, 


‘““The American is a great and forceful agency in the cause of human 
rights. Its masterly editorials should be read by every thinking man and 
woman in our country. The opponents of the gold standard monopoly 
should rally to its support on the generous terms offered in your call for 
subscribers. 

James G. Maguire, Member of House of Representatives from California. 
Washington, D. C. 5 


Have just found your favor of the 11th. Did not see the paper men- 
tioned. Sorry to have missed the editorials. I always appreciate your 
articles. Please send paper and address letters to Mrs. Bryan. Her mail 
comes to the house ; mine goes through the hands of my secretary. Glad 
to see the work you are doing. 


Lincoln, Neb. W. J. Bryan. 





I am impressed with the strength and clearness of your financial articles, 
and with the general tone of fairness and honesty which pervades “ The 
American.’’ To add to your circulation, and thus benefit our people, I 
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will write on my editorial page a commendatory notice of ‘‘ The American,’’ 
and advise our readers to subscribe for it. 
Thomas E. Watson. 
Thomson, Ga. 


Throughout the late campaign in the struggle to establish bimetallism, 
‘“‘The American” fought a good fight, and I hope it may carry this on until 
the cause in which it has so earnestly labored may succeed. We have but 
met with temporary defeat, but, neither disheartened nor discouraged, the 
contest must be carried on. This can best be done when the public mind 
is not influenced by partisan appeals in the heat of political campaign, but 
between these when a more intelligent consideration will be given. There 
is need of ‘‘The American” more than ever. 

Claude Matthews, Ex-Governor of Indiana. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I am greatly interested in ‘‘ The American,” which I regard as one of 
the ablest and most effective workers for the silver cause. Ithas done 
noble work and should by ali means continue its efforts along the lines that 
have popularized it with every earnest bimetallist on the continent. A 
journal of such editorial ability as ‘‘The American” should receive the 
cordial support of all who have at heart the great cause of bimetallism, 
for to agencies of this character we must look for the diffusion of intelli- 
gent arguments with which the battle of 1900 must be won. Silver men 
should spare no effort to push ‘‘ The American ” to the front. Wishing you 
well and assuring you of my personal appreciation of the good work you 
are doing, I am, as ever, with great respect, . 

J. E. Rickards, ex-Governor of Montana. 
Helena, Mont, ; 





“The American ’’ has been one of the ablest advocates of the cause of 
bimetallism in the United States. I do not agree with it on the tariff, but 
it has rendered most valuable service to the people of this country in 
presenting the arguments against the single gold standard, and I would be 
glad to see its circulation extended. 

Joseph F. Johnston, Governor of Alabama. 
Executive Department, Montgomery, Ala. 


Ihave been a reader of ‘‘ The American” for some time, and I regard 
it as one of the ablest and most useful papers published. I know of no 
journal which presents the cause of bimetallism with greater clearness or 
with more unanswerable force. 

Wm. J. Stone, Ex-Governor of Missouri. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





I am familiar with ‘‘ The American,” and I know of no paper published 
that did greater service in the cause of bimetallism in the last campaign, 
and I cannot imagine one that would be more greatly missed in the next. 
May ‘‘ The American”? live till silver is remonetized, and as long thereafter 
as its owners and publishers desire. 


Elias Carr, Ex-Governor of North Carolina. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





There is not:a periodical in the country which is doing more for the 
cause of bimetallism than ‘‘ The American.” It is filling its mission with 
marked ability, and with great success. 

W. Y. Atkinson, Governor of Georgia. 
Executive Office, Atlanta, Ga. 


I have known of your work for many years and have appreciated the 
sacrifices that you have made in the interests of humanity. I believe that 
“‘The American” is doing as good work to prevent the crime of continued 
monetary contraction and rectify the wrongs that have been committed on 
this line as any publication within the United States. My best wishes for 
your success. 

J. R. Rogers, Governor of Washington. 
Executive Department, Olympia, Ore. 





I have heretofore noted and appreciated your services in the people’s 
cause. I have read your editorials in ‘‘The American’’ with a great deal. 
of interest. Perhaps no campaign in the history of the country has been 
marked by larger growth in the general mind of the public. While we lost 
this fight in the Nation, the defeat was like those of Greene in the Carolinas. 
A few more such victories would ruin Cornwallis. The stars in their courses 
will fight for us in the next four years. It is simply impossible that the 
policy that will be adopted by the present administration will be beneficial 
to the people. I am under obligations to you for the kindly courtesy of 
your journal, which I read with interest and attention. I trust that the 
future shall give us opportunity to form better acquaintance. 

J. W. Leedy, Governor of Kansas. 
Executive Department, Topeka, Kan. 


Your paper has been coming to me, andI have carefully read your 
editorials, and believe that your arguments are unanswerable. 
N. J. McConnell, Ex-Governor of Idaho. 


Boise, Idaho. 





I have seen several copies of f* The American,” and know that it enjoys 
an excellent reputation for ability, independence, and fearless advocacy of 
those principles which it deems of vital importance to the interests and 
happiness of the people. 

Wm. P. Lord, Governor of Oregon. 
Executive Office, Salem, Ore, 





Your paper is a power for bimetallism. I agree with you that no 
better missionary can be sent out for the conversion of the goldite. In the 
hope that it will soon take six figures to represent your subscription list, I 
am, with high respect and sympathy, 

Alva Adams, Governor of Colorado. 
Executive Office, Denver, Col. 





Let me say in regard to ‘‘ The American” that I know of no paper in 
this country that is calculated to do such good work as it is. I hope 
earnestly it can be widely circulated. It is always able and its material is 
of a high character. 

John P. Atgeld, ex-Governor of Illinois. 
Chicago, Ill. 





I have been glad to have ‘‘ The American”’ come to me, and have read 
its pages with interest and profit. I cannot help but believe that such a 
paper does a great deal of good, and that, with a wide circulation, would 
have a strong and healthy influence in advancing the cause of bimetallism. 
It is well edited and the articles are pleasing and convincing, and I sin- 
cerely trust that it will be extensively read by the people at large and pre- 
pare them for the campaign of 1900, in which it is to be earnestly hoped 
that the cause of the people will meet with success. I heartily recommend 
“The American” to all those who are interested in the question of monetary 
reform. 

Robt. B. Smith, Governor of Montana. 
Executive Office, Helena, Mont. 





I assure you that I fully appreciate the valuable services rendered by your- 
self and ‘‘The American.’”’ Your editorials are the embodiment of sound 
reasoning and a clear expression of good principle. I sincerely hope that 
‘“‘The American” will receive as its reward the hearty support of the 
united forces struggling to advance the cause of bimetallism and better 
government. 

Silas A. Holcomb, Governor of Nebraska. 

Executive Chamber, Lincoln, Neb. 





I desire to express my appreciation of your faithful paper ‘‘ The 
American,’’ which is easily the best of its kind in the American newspaper 
field. It is logical, conservative, fair, persistent and consecutive in its 
work, and is entitled to the highest consideration from patriotic Americans 
of all classes who have a desire for the improvement of social and economic 
conditions among the people. It is especially adapted for beneficial work 
among the more well-to-do middle classes of the people who have not yet 
been reduced to servitude to the plutocracy, and who, when once aroused, 
will have the power, as well as the patriotism, to save the country from the 
very pressing dangers which threaten to subordinate all liberty. 

Andrew E. Lee, Governor of South Dakota. 
Pierre, S. D. 





I have read every number of ‘‘ The American’”’ from its first issue to 
the present time. Itis worthy of itsmame. With a patriotism as true as 
the needle to the pole, it has ‘in line upon line and precept upon'precept,” 
from week to week, in clear, comprehensive and masterly articles upon 
the great public and financial questions of the day, defended the cause of 
the producing classes; predicted their present degradation, exposed the 
means by which it was being accomplished, and pointed out the only path 
to their solution. From Maine to California, and from the great lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, in every industrial centre and rural township, clubs 
and agencies for its circulation should be promptly established. Upon its 
support rests the only present visible hope of effecting such early and united 
action of the patriotic forces as will release honest American toil from the 
vampire grasp of foreign capitalists and their un-American domestic allies, 
restore prosperity and comfort to the manufacturer, mechanic, planter and 
farmer, unite capital and labor for the common good, and make this “A 
government of the people, by the people and for the people.” 

Wm. Carroll, M. D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





I quite agree with the sentiments you express, and I think it very 
important that ‘‘ The American ”’ should be sustained. It has accomplished 
a work that no other journal has done, or can do, and any assistance I can 
give you will be cheerfully extended. 

A. J. Warner, President American Bimetallic Union. 
Washington, D.C, 
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I have given consideration to your proposition to increase the subscrip- 
tion list of ‘The American.’’ Personally I shall do my utmost along the 
lines you suggest, as I feel deeply interested in the extension of the influ- 
ence of your estimable paper. I will make mention of the subject in our 
“Carpenter.” 

’ P. J. Maguire, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
United Brotherhood aoe and Joiners of America. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





I am personally aware, because of information derived through the 
columns of “‘ The American,’ that you are now doing, and have long done, 
good and effective services for the silver cause, and I sincerely hope that 
your efforts in-that direction will reap the reward which they so richly 
merit. Please accept my personal regards and assurances that anything I 
can do to further the interests of “‘The American,” or yourself, in the future, 
will be gladly done. 

John McBride, Chairman Labor Bureau, Democratic National Committee. 
Chicago, Ills. 

The articles in ‘‘The American” are the most lucid and convincing 
arguments in favor of the restoration of silver that I have ever read, and I 
am sure that the circulation of the paper in every locality would be of 
immense service to a rightecus cause, although I do not agree with you on 
the subject of protection. 

A. M. Waddell. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


I read ‘‘The American” with an interest and approval that I have 
scarcely ever read any other paper dealing with financial and economic 
questions. The first eleven pages of ‘‘ The American” of March 6th, are 
by far the ablest review, analysis and comment, upon the whole vexed 
question of the country’s misery and misrule that has been brought out in 
all the literature on that subject before, during and since the campaign. 
You are doing a grand work, greater, I believe, than any other man in 
America. You are intelligently and heroically championing the great cause 
of the people against grasping combinations, whose pliant and willing tool 
and agent the government now is. In your fight against such great odds, 
every man who ioves his country more than his country’s despoilers should 
stay and uphold your hands. God bless you. 

S. J. Ritchie. 
Akron, Ohio. 





What the Bible is to the old-fashioned Christians ‘‘ The American’’ has 
been tome. In times of depression during the last campaign in America 
I flew to it for consolation, and found my bimetallic faith strengthened by a 
perusal of its lucid and cogent reasonings. 

W. S. Wetmore, Ex-President of the Eastern Bimetallic on 
Brighton, England. Shanghai, China. 

I beg to say that no one appreciates more than I do the splendid work 
which has been done and is now being done by ‘“‘The American” for 
bimetallism. I know of no factor which has contributed so materially to 
the education of the people on this subject unless it be the existence of the 
very conditions against which your journal has led such a brilliant crusade. 
I receive ‘‘The American’ every week at my home where I requested it 
be sent in order that it might not be misplaced in our heavy exchange mail. 
It greatly interests me every week and I have had splendid opportunity of 
observing the potent inf.aence it has exercised. 

Clark Howell, Member Democratic National Committee, Editor Atlanta 
‘*Constitution.”’ 
Atlanta, Ga. 


I hope sincerely that the circulation of ‘‘The American” may increase 
in such a way that its influence may be widely felt. I know of no paper 
that can do better work in the way of showing to the people their true inter- 
ests than does ‘‘ The American.’”’ Whatever I can do to extend its circula- 
tion shall cheerfully be done ; I know its worth. 

John M. Garman, Chairman of Democratic State Committee of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

I recognize ‘‘ The American” as being on the right track, and it is 

doing a good work. I would be pleased to aid you in any way I can. 
James Kerr, Member Democratic National Campaign Committee. 
Clearfield, Pa. 





Permit me to say that I shall be very glad to do anything in my power 
to assist you in spreading ‘‘ The American” in Minnesota. We need just 
such publications, as it is, among our people here, as we have but few papers 
Supporting our cause. During the campaign I noted the splendid work of 
“The American,” and I sincerely hope you can continue that work until 








If at any time I can be ot 


victory shall finally crown our efforts in Igoo. 
any service to you, I shall be very glad to render the same. 
L. A. Rosing, Chairman Democratic State Central Committee of Minnesota. 


Cannon Falls, Minn. 





‘ There is no paper in this country that I can commend so heartily to the 
Populists of New England as ‘‘ The American.”” You are recognized as one 
of the very foremost and ablest of statesmen and political economists, and 
the reforms which you advocate are along Populistic lines. While placing 
the remonetization of silver in the foreground of public necessities, you are 
equally emphatic in your advocacy of government ownership of railroads, 
telegraph and telephone lines. This latter demand is to my mind of vastly 
more importance than the former, and the cause of reform is indeed for- 
tunate in having such an able and influential writer as you as one of its lead- 
ing champions. The day is past when men who are possessed of but one 
idea can control the trend of reform thought in this country. Absolute gov- 
ernment control of paper money and public ownership of public utilities 
will be the rallying cry of the immediate future. No paper will champion 
this cause with greater ability or wider influence than ‘‘ The American.” I 
cordially commend it to the loyal support of all true Populists. Wishing 
you a hearty success, I am most cordially yours, 

L, C. Bateman, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Auburn, Maine. 





I take much pleasure in reading your paper, ‘‘ The American.” It is 

the foremost journal in presenting the great issue to the people. You are 

doing work that will last for ages. I sincerely hope that “‘ The American”’ 

will find a place in the home of every citizen of our land. 

H. E. Taubeneck, Member Peoples Party National Committee, Chairman 
Executive Committee Peoples Party, Illinois. 


Marshall, Ill. 


I have just finished reading your platform for 1900, and as a Populist 
since that party was organized, and as advocate of substantially its princi- 
ples for many years before, I can give to your declaration a hearty endorse- 
ment. Not that it fully meets my views upon all points, but because it is a 
broad, patriotic, conservatively-radical declaration, that it seems to me all 
American citizens who are opposed to existing systems can stand upon it to 
fight for the common good. 

S. M. Owen, Editor Farm, Stock and Home. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Your articles in “‘ The American”’ are splendid. You have taken the 
right ground. 
J. A. Edgerton, Secretary of the Peoples Party National Committee. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


‘© The American,’ during the last campaign, was a most valuable factor 
in the education of the masses. Its columns contain the best thoughts of 
the age on questions now interesting the whole people. It is certainly one 
of the brightest gems in American journalism, and I most heartily com- 
mend it to the favorable consideration of the members of the Peoples 
party and all students of reform questions. 

J. R. Sovereign, Member Peoples Party National Committee, Gen. Master 
Workman, Order Knights of Labor. 

Sulphur Springs, Ark. 

It gives me great pleasure to recommend your excellent paper, ‘‘ The 
American,”’ to all citizens who have at heart the cause of the people in their 
struggle against plutocracy. ‘‘The American” is ably edited, and is a 
staunch defender of many of the reforms that I believe essential to the wel- 
fare of our country, and I hope its circulation may be speedily and largely 
increased. 

J, A. Parker, Chairman, Peoples Party State Committee of Kentucky, 
Rec. Sec’y-Treas. National Reform Press Assoc. 
Louisville, Ky. 





I consider ‘‘ The American”’ the leading reform journal in Pennsyl- 
vania, which great State gave Bryan over 400,000 votes. A broad-guaged, 
fearless man, you are striking Titan blows for reform. You come all the 
way on Populist principles, and those of us who desire a great national 
paper, of the highest character, should make haste to subscribe for ‘‘ The 
American.” 

H. L. Brian, Chairman Peoples Party of Louisiana, Editor Louisiana 
Populist. 
Natchitoches, La. 


Permit me to say the motto “‘ Truthful, Fearless, Aggressive’ of “‘ The 
American” is fully warranted by a perusal of its interesting and instructive 
I consider there is none in advance of ‘‘The American 


columns, ”? as an 
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educator, and in any way that we may be instrumental in extending its 
circulation we are yours to command. 
R. E. Bray, Member Peoples Party National Committee, Editor Weekly 
Coming Events. 
Enid, Oklahoma. 





“ The American” occupies an educational field which is not taken by 
any other paper, and it has the merit of citing authorities so that the reader 
can refer to themif he so desires. I await the awakening of the great 
moral sentiment of the nation against the tribute demanded from the people 
by the co-called ‘‘ vested right”? of the special privileges. The educa- 
tional work that is incident to this, is,in my opinion, the most effective. 
The sound reasoning that confirms our position will appeal to the thought- 
ful ; but the great mass of the people will act from emotion, and will be 
quick to resent an injustice when they discover it. 

E. Gerrey Brown, Member People’s Party National Committee, Editor 
Brockton Diamond. 
Brockton, Mass. 





It has been a source of great satisfaction for me to read “‘ The Ameri- 
can.’”’ You are one of the ablest writers on finance. If every voter in this 
country would read ‘‘ The American,” as an American and not as a partisan, 
“we would soon have a government of, by, and for the people. 

S. B. Crane, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Perry, Iowa. 

I wish to express my admiration for ‘‘The American.’”’? The great 
work you are doing for bimetallism cannot be over-estimated. Your 
editorials, showing the fraud and fallacy of the gold standard, are to the 
point. I hope all who can will subscribe for it, as it throws a perfect ray 
of light on current events. It is a reform journal in every sense of the 
word. The ideas embodied in your platform for 1900 suit me exactly. I 
do not hesitate to say too much praise cannot be given ‘“‘ The American.” 

E. C. Dillon, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Many, La. 





I desire to make known to you my appreciation of the noble work you 
are doing in ‘‘ The American.”” The means for the spread of enlighten- 
ment on the vital issues of the day are almost completely in the possession 
of those who place a barrier to its dissemination and who mask falsehood, 
making it appear as truth, hence to find a journal published in the very 
heart of the strongholds of those who would more strongly rivet the 
shackles of slavery upon freemen fills with hope the breast of every honest 
reformer. ‘‘The American”’ is enlightening and convincing a large and 
ever increasing class of readers who without this means would be left in the 
dark. It is effecting an awakening to the principles of true Americanism. 

Clarence M. Kemp, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Baltimore, Md. 

I take pleasure in saying that I like ‘‘The American” because of its 
clean and clear treatment of our present financial and other troubles, and 
believing as I do that the remedies so ably advocated in its columns are the 
true solution of our distress, I hope for it a far and wide field. 

Chas. Beadenkopf, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Wilmington, Del. 





‘‘The American” deserves the hearty support of the reform forces. 
Your articles on bimetallism are peculiarly clear and convincing, and have 
done much to awaken the people to their real interests. 

T. Canfield Jenkins, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Pomonkey, Md. 





The weekly visits of your esteemed journal, ‘‘The American,” have 
been the source of much information and edification to me on the subject of 
bimetallism. While I cannot agree with you that bimetallism is a panacea 
for the financial ills which now affect us, I find ‘‘The American’ a great 
aid to a correct understanding of the issue. Its editorials are always able 
and of a high character. 

Milton Park, Managing Editor, ‘‘The Southern Mercury.” 
Dallas, Texas. 


“‘The American” has impressed me as having altogether the most 
able and satisfactory articles on the money question that I have met with 
in any journal. If it shall render as conspicuous service to the cause of 
bimetallism in the coming campaign as it did in the last it will deserve the 
most liberal support at the hands of the American people. Wishing you 
this in advance, I am, 

Alex. Kent, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Washington, D. C. 





I receive somewhere around a hundred papers a week in exchange for 
‘The Direct Legislation Record” which I publish, and among them are all 





the prominent silver and reform papers in this country. Of course, I do not 
pretend to read or even look at them all, but yours is one of the few that 
I put aside to look over carefully, and while it is not edited in as popular a 
style as some, there are more brains put into it than into any other silver 
paper in the country, and I do not know but that I might say than into all 
the other silver papers put together. You, too, are one of the few dis- 
tinctively silver men who see that the free coinage of silver is not the final 
solution of the money question. I have only one fault to find with the plat- 
form which you have drawn up, and that is the omission of direct legisla- 
tion, which is the stepping stone to all of the others. 
Eltwood Pomeroy, Member Peoples Party National Committee, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Direct Legislation Record,” 
Newark, N. J. 





‘“‘The American’’ has been of invaluable service to the cause of Free 
Silver and reform generally. It is edited with extraordinary ability and is 
a mine of information and just views on the questions of the day. Those 
who desire to resist the aggressions of the money power cannot do better 
than give it the widest possible circulation. 

Ignatius Donnelly, Editor, ‘‘ The Representative.” 
Hastings, Minn. 





I am particularly pleased with the scholarly discussions and breadth of 
views given in ‘“‘ The American”’ by its brilliant editor. 
C. F. Taylor, Member Executive Committee of Peoples Party. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘©The American ’’ is carefully noted and I have reproduced extracts 
and commented on them in my paper. Your premises are right and the 
articles are able and timely. Our cause is growing very rapidly here in the 
West. Your able paper is always greeted with joy and I take great pleas- 
ure in reading your editorials. Long may it live and prosper. 

W. H. Robb, Member Peoples Party National Committee, 
Oreston, Iowa. 





‘“*The American’? comes weekly to my desk. It would be difficult to 
express in a few sentences the valuable array of facts and statistical infor- 
mation furnished in its columns weekly, all in behalf of suffering humanity. 
‘The American”’ is firm in its advocacy of independent bimetallism 16 to 1, 
and the overthrow of the gold standard ; government issue and control of 
the volume of money, gold, silver or paper ; government ownership of rail- 
roads and telegraphs. These are issues that must and will come to the 
front, and ‘‘ The American” is in line with its platform for 1900, which 
makes it the leading journal in advance thought in all the Eastern States. 
It should be supported by Populists, Democrats and Silver Republicans, 
and all who desire information on the great questions that are to decide 
the fate of this Republic. 

V. A. Lotier, Member People’s Party National Committee. 
Danville, Pa. 





Truthful, fearless, aggressive, correctly describes the stand that has 
been taken by ‘‘ The American,’’ edited by you, whose able writings are 
proving a power in the land, to advance the cause of human progress, 
justice to all, and the rights of the American people. 

Dr. A. H. Noon, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Oro Blanco, Ariz. 





I read your editorials with pleasure and much care, because they por- 
tray profound thought, a clear review of past policies, and the necessities of 
the future clearly outlined. 

L. W. Smith, Member of the Peoples Party National Committee. 
Vinalhaven, Maine. 

I take great pleasure in giving ‘‘The American’? my most hearty 
endorsement. It is conspicuously able in its editorials, and expounds the 
theory of bimetallism with remarkable clearness. I hope all who are able 
to do so will subscribe for it, as it throws a calcium light on current events 
and enables its readers to form a clear conception of the true relation 
of the prosperity of the people to the questions of .public policy now 
before us. ° 

J. Bellangee, Chairman Peoples Party Committee. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

‘‘The American”’ is recognized by leading bimetallists throughout the 
United States, as one of the foremost and most efficient advocates of their 
cause. It is devoted to economic questions, and needs only to be studied 
intelligently to carry conviction to its unprejudiced readers. 

J. M. Bowler, W. R. Dobbyn, Members of the Peoples Party National Com- 
mittee from Minnesota. 
John Lind, Fusion Candidate for Governor, 1896. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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I have great respect and admiration for your work of reform in the 
interests of the people. Some day right will prevail, and we can hope and 
well believe that futurity will more thoroughly appreciate the capable and 
unselfish efforts in the cause of justice, of such true patriots as the editor of 
“The American.” 

M. P. Stamm, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


I take pleasure in tendering you my highest endorsement of your patri- 
otic efforts tor the cause of reform, and I desire to express my highest appre- 
ciation of ‘‘ The American,” as one of the ablest exponents of financial and 
economic reforms. I question if there is another journal published in 
America which goes deeper down to the root of the evils now undermining 
the foundation of our liberties, through class legislation, than “‘ The Amer- 
ican,” nor, indeed, is there one which points out remedies from a non- 
partisan standpoint more clearly. Every Populist reformer should read it. 

John Willcox, Member People’s Party National Committee. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 





I desire to congratulate you upon the work you have done and are 
doing for the people. ‘‘ The American” is becoming known, and its influ- 
ence felt for good all over the land. This is evidenced by the many quota- 
tions from it in our country papers. How much better it would be, and 
what greater influence it would have, could a copy go into the home of the 
voter each week! I wish you success in the efforts you are making, and 
the principles you are advocating. 

L. M. Estabrook, Chairman Peoples Party of South Dakota. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 





I must say that ‘‘The American’’ is one of the best journals that I 
have read upon the money question, and I truly hope it can be read by 
every working man in the United States. I sincerely trust that you may 
be able to place ‘‘ The American ” in the hands of a majority of the voters 
by ’98 and that we will be able to retire the gold standard party for ever. 

W. S. Austin, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
New Albany, Ind. 


I am much pleased that in our lines of reform we have such a publica- 
tion in Philadelphia as ‘‘Fhe American.”’ At such points, where the 
corrupting hand is so potent, it becomes an object lesson to the Ameri- 
can people to know that such a publication is maintained amid -such 
environments of monopolies, their agents, parasites and retainers, Mug- 
wumps, and double dealing tradesmen who are of no country and have no 
regard for any form of government; but are at all times ready to take the 
most, and everything, they can seize upon. 

J. W. James, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


““The American”? ought to have an extensive circulation. It treats 
the issues clearly and scientifically and seeks to unite all sincere reformers 
in demanding the reforms of the Peoples Party. I hope it may be able, ere 
the campaign of 1900 reaches us, to induce other (so-called) reform 
parties to adopt our civilized money demands, without which, enacted into 
law, no lasting prosperity is possible. A paper money ‘‘ redeemable in 
coin’’ ought to be strenously contended against, as the greatest obstacle to 
a union of reform forces. I believe this “ Bank of England ”’ doctrine ought 
to be driven from our shores by the combined attack of all true reformers, 
and reform papers and periodicals. 

James E. McBride, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I consider “‘ The American” at least one of, if not the best, paper in 
the reform cause. It is truthful, aggressive and educational. It is a paper 
that should circulate among reform Democrats, as well as Populists, all over 
this land, and Republicans who are honest with themselves will learn the 
error of their ways by reading it. It is a paper I can cheerfully recommend 
to every patriotic American. 

Hugo Preyer, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
leveland, O. 





I regard ‘‘The American”’ as one of the ablest and most interesting 
exponents of bimetallism published in this country. It is a clean journal, 
remarkably so, and can be read with profit by the members of any family, 
In city or country. The money question is the question, always has been 
and will be, notwithstanding the efforts of the monopoly owned press to 
Sneer it out of sight. The regulation, control, or, better, the government 
Ownership of monopolies, and the suppression of trusts make a close 
second and third, and I am glad to see that ‘“‘ The American ”’ is not averse 
to making the fight to the finish. 

J. L. Ramsey, Member, Peoples Party National Committee, 


: Editor, ‘‘ The Progressive Farmer.” 
Raleigh, N. C. 





There are plenty of men who have the ability to do, but they are cow- 








ards and dare not. In your make-up we see the two qualities—ability and 
bravery—beautifully blended. These are the forces that move the world, 
and I thank God that this generation has a Wharton Barker. There is no 
way of estimating the value of your services to mankind. 
D. M. S. Fero, Chairman Peoples Party Committee of New York. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 





I regard the platform you advocate for 1900 as the tripod of principles 
which support the People’s Party, and the important ones which called it 
into existence, and ‘‘ The American’? as an exponent of those principles 
should be in the hands of every man who in these hard times sees his 
property shrinking in value and his business slowly dying from the dry rot 
of a contracted full legal tender money, whether made of metal or paper. 

Wm. W. Wheeler, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 

Meriden, Conn. 





I heartily endorse your work as well as your ideas. I, myself, am in 
favor of free silver as long as we have free gold, but I love the greenbacks 
better than any other kind of money. I do not think, however, as things 
are to-day that we will get either one very soon and yet the cause is 
righteous and therefore we should never tire in well doing. I wish you and 
‘*The American’”’ an abundant success, 

Peter Esperson, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


I cheerfully endorse “ The American” as one of the ablest journals in 
our country. The fight you are making for bimetallism and the masses of 
the people should be appreciated and supported by those whose interests 
you advocate. 

Thos. F. Keleher, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


I take pleasure in commending ‘‘The American’’ to all students of 
political economy, as being sound on an American system of finance, as 
expounding the equity of bimetallism, and as clearly elucidating the sub- 
ject of taxation (tariff). As an equitable public educator it should be upon 
the stand in every household in the land. 

Joshua Strange, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Arcana, Ind. 





Your platform for 1900 has the right ring, and all honest reformers can 
get on it and vote for it. ‘‘The American” ought to be in the hands of all 
parties and it would be a large factor in the success of the reform parties. 

W. B. Bridgeford, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Frankfort, Ky. 





“The American” is always fair and courteous to opponents, and 
approaches its subjects in that broad spirit of Americanism which arrests 
our attention. Your arguments are based on undisputed facts, then with 
close analysis, logical conclusions and convincing arguments you present 
your case. Paying little attention to the condiments you furnish a mental 
banquet most satisfying. I always re-mail my copy of ‘‘ The American”’ to 
my most intelligent and inquiring friends. 

Dorrance B. Currier, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Chairman Peoples Party State Committee of N. H. 
Hanover, N. H. 





‘“The American ”’ is truthful, fearless and progressive in defense of the 
common plain people against the privileged classes. It is giving earnest, 
intelligent and efficient support to the cause of bimetallism and true reform 
in government. It is a brave fighter, and it did splendid work for bimetall- 
ism and financial independence in the late national campaign. It is an 
able and progressive champion of the cause of humanity and civilization. 
Its political platform for 1900 will not be improved. I heartily commend 
‘¢ The American”’ to all persons who desire to keep thoroughly abreast ot 
the times. 

J.E. Anderson, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Forest City, Iowa. 





I consider ‘‘ The American ”’ one of the best papers that can be put 
into the hands of any one who wishes to study the financial question. At this 
time, when nearly all the great papers of the country are owned by the gold 
men, it is gratifying to see a paper with the strength of ‘‘ The American” 
take up the cause of the common people. It will help our Western men to 
better understand their friends in the East, and will give all its readers 
broader views of the questions that are pressing for solution in the cause 
of humanity. 

H. P. Smith, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Madison, S. Dak. 


It is with great pleasure that I give my hearty endorsement to ‘“‘ The 
American.” As a reform journal it stands in the front rank, a fearless 
exponent of the rights of an oppressed people. A journal of such editorial 
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ability should be in the hands ot every one who is interested in bimetall- 
ism and the great reform movement. 
John G. Blair, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Carlisle, Ky. 

During the past two years I have read every issue of ‘‘ The American,”’ 
and in my judgment it is the most ably edited reform paper published in 
the country. Every issue contains something bright, crisp and right to the 
point. ‘The American”’ is no doubt the ablest and clearest advocate of 
bimetallism published. No thoughtful, honest man can read it long with- 
out becoming convinced that your ideas on money are correct. I hope all 
who are able to do so will subscribe for it at once. It is a great paper to 
use to convert your neighbor with. 

D. Clem Deaver, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Omaha, Neb. 


I have been a constant reader of ‘* The American’’ for some time past, 
and | know of no paper so instructive on bimetallism. The high character 
which the paper has always maintained should command the respect of those 
who differ with us. On behalf of the members of the Farmers Alliance 
and Industrial Union I thank you for the efforts you are making for the 
prosperity of the wealth producers Iwill take pleasure doing what I can 
for the circulation of ‘*The American.’? Nothing would give me more 
pleasure than to visit you and discuss the situation. 

Mann Page, President National Farmers Alliance and Industrial Union. 
3randon, Va. 


You deserve much credit for your able editorials in ‘‘ The American’”’ 
upon bimetallism, and I trust the friends of silver will aid you in extending 
the circulation of your publication. 

Adoniram J. Plowman, 
Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Deadwood, S. D. 

As a student of politicaleconomy I cannot but be opposed to the gold, 
or for that matter any single standard, and I am conscious of the fact that 
I am voicing the sentiment of every true American who has honestly con- 
sidered the situation when I say that the gold standard is the most invidious 
taskmaster ever set over man, and as such we are obliged, by all the sacred 
ties by which we are bound to cast off this unjust, un-American doctrine, 
this single gold standard. It is not simply un-American, but is, first, incor- 
rect scientifically, and second, false wherever practically applied. These 
two phases, in fact all its varied phases, have been so ably set outin ‘“‘ The 
American”’ that I hope some way may be devised by which it can be placed 
in the home of every American citizen ; it is American in name and dis- 
tinctly American in its discussions of the most vital problem of the age, 
viz., the financial, and I trust it will attain to the largest circulation of any 
publication in the country, because it so richly merits it. 

W. M. Deisher, 
Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Reading, Pa. 

I commend ‘‘ The American’? as an able exponent of the principles of 
bimetallism. It editorials are strong, logical and convincing. While it so 
earnestly advecates the cause of bimetallism, it shows up the errors of 
monometallism. Many journals are strong in the advocacy of their own 
theories, but weak in the expositions of the fallacies of those who differ with 
them. This is not the case with “ The American.’”’ It is able in both 
theories. I know no better champion of the cause of free coinage. 

A. W. Files, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


As a subscriber to ‘The American’ I am gratified and justified in 
commending it to the favorable notice and cordial support of all persons 
desiring the triumph of the sound financial and governmental principles 
presented by the People’s party at St. Louis, July 24, 1896. There can be 
no permanent prosperity until there is an entire change in financial legisla- 
tion at Washington, and in the editorial columns of ‘‘ The American ”’ will 
be found able arguments in support of thisjust proposition. The demands 
made by the People’s party at St. Louis, July, 1896—so just and necessary 
to restore equality and prosperity--must be sustained and written into Fed- 
eral law, and ‘‘ The American ”’ giving them such cordial, eftective and elo- 
quent defense, is entitled to highest commendation and support by all per- 
sons, all classes, and all parties desiring to rescue this Government from 
its present evil conditions, and restore it to the economy and integrity of 
the Fathers. 

Joshua Perkins, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Danielson, Conn. 


I enclose herewith $1 for “‘ The American.’’ It is with great satisfac- 
tion I note this reduction in the subscription price of your paper, thus 





placing within the reach of everyone a publication of its high character. It 
is the leader of thought in the reform movement. Your editorials treat all 
questions of finance and economics in a masterly manner, making them 
both interesting and easy of comprehension. Such a paper, espousing the 
cause of humanity in its struggle with organized greed, is destined to 
achieve a wide circulation, and I hope the day is not distant when it will 
reach the home of every family in the land. No one who desires to be 
informed on the vital issues of the day can afford to be without “ The 


American.”’ 
J. T. Howell, Member Peoples Party National Committee, 


Baton Rouge, La. 


The abolition of the single gold standard can be accomplished only 
through the efforts of an enlightened citizenship. Aside from the mercenary, 
intersest-taking, tax-eating class, which is in a hopeless minority numeri- 
cally, the people of the United States—the home-grown species—are honest 
and patriotic, and sufficiently philanthropic to wish for the establishment ot 
a financial and social system which will be of perpetual benefit to producers 
of wealth. Once convinced of the truth and necessity of bimetallism as a 
Standard, these American citizens will hammer down with indisputable 
facts the walls of prejudice constructed by the owners of debts to deprive 
the owners of property of their rights. Reason, right and justice will 
eventually prevail as against the dazzling sophistries and decoys of an 
unscrupulous money power. The best educator to-day on reform lines is 
“The American,”’ a brainy publication for brainy men. I have read it for 
years with ever increasing interest, and find in it the best arguments for 
bimetallism to be found anywhere. Any scheme for extending the circula- 
tion of your paper shall have my unqualified support. 

J. Ed. Leslie, State Chairman Peoples Party of Pennsylvania. 
McKeesport, Pa. 


I consider that the people are in a death struggle with plutocracy. There 
can be no compromise. One side is to be utterly crushed. For one, I am 
on the side of the people, and purpose that the people’s cause shall be the 
one to live. You have made remarkably clear a giant fact in showing the 
ultimate end of those who advocate a flexible currency by the extension ot 
bank powers. I concur with you also in the positive conviction that the 
people must of necessity control transportation. I belong to the party of 
the people; in Maryland that party is the Democratic party, unless the 
movement we are making fails in its purpose. I can assure you that the 
rank and file of voters in the Democratic party in Maryland will stand by 
the policy outlined in your editorials. Every editorial is a ring of Liberty 
Bell. Hiram Vrooman, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Your platform as suggested in ‘‘ The American”? is all right, and can 
be found in every Populist platform yet adopted. 
John O. Zabel, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Petersburgh, Mich. 


I most heartily endorse the American policy of your great paper, “‘ The 
American.”’ Free silver and protection form a consistent policy which 
alone can bring back enduring prosperity. Your able advocacy of bimetal- 
lism is not the only nor the chief reason why your paper should be taken 
and read. Its broad Americanism on all subjects is its chief glory. You 
have written the best editorials against monopolies, trusts, syndicates, and 
in favor of a great non-partisan union of patriotic people. But a small part 
of your work has been your brilliant championship of free silver. Your 
universal fight for the cause of justice, liberty, equality and human rights 
justly entitles you to be called the People’s Friend. God speed your noble, 
patriotic work. I will gladly do all in my power to extend your circulation. 

A. A. Gunby, Member Peoples Party National Committee, 
Monroe, La. Editor ‘‘ Monroe Bulletin.” 


I have read your paper with great interest and admire its bold and 
able advocacy of bimetallism and a financial and economic policy in the 
interest of the great wealth-producing masses of our country, who should 
give ‘‘ The American”’ a merited support. 

H. W. Lawrence, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Chairman Peoples Party State Committee, Utah. 


The two central tenets of the Populist party are government control of 
our currency and control of all means of intercommunication. At the same 
time I endorse the views you express as to free silver. Legislation has 
increased the value of gold, and it must be undone by legislation, and free 
silver is the only possible way to accomplish the result. You strike the ~ 
keynote when you say a “party of human rights as opposed to property 
rights.” It is all in that, the rest is only detail. ‘‘The American,” which 
you have so ably conducted in the past, will in the future be a beacon of 
light in the East, around which those may rally who believe in a govern- 
ment of the people as opposed to a government in the interest of accumu- 


lated wealth. ; 
S. S. Harvey, Member Peoples Party National Committee. 


Quintette, Fla. 
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Wanamaker’s. 


A FEAST for furnishers. 
carpets— What if carpet needs are 
wrgaitS ~months ahead? Howelse 
sould equal dollars earn such 
isterest? Carpets at these prices are 
ot getable every year. And there 
sample selection, too. 

Twenty styles Bigelow Axminster, 
$1.15 a yard; usually $1.50. 

Twenty-seven styles Wilton Velvet, 
gra yard; usually $1.35. 

Twenty-seven styles Body Brussels at 
75c., 85c. and $1; usually $1, $1.15, 


I.2. . 

Ye styles Velvet, the $1 
quality at Soc. 

Twenty one styles Moquette at 80c, a 
yard instead of $1. 

These stuffs from sun- 
griental rise lands are playing an 
Upholstery important part in home 
Goods adornment, and we find 
it worth while to keep a skilled 
buyer on the go in the Orient to 
gather such things as shall add to the 
Home Beautiful. The Oriental 
Room, second floor, is rich in hints 
fr the use of these stuffs. Expen- 
ive? As a rule, no. We save in 
the direct gathering. 

Japanese Printed Curtains, low and 
soft colors, $3.50 a pair. 

Indian Bandanna Curtains, stronger 
colors, $4 a pair. 

Tinsel Curtains, light and gauzy, 
with more than a hint of color, 
$2 and $3 a pair. 

Pillows—Punjab, Merut, Lahore, 
Peshawa, Poona, Bagdad and 
Morocco, $1.50 to $3. 

Java Print Table Covers, 42 in. 
square. Dainty colorings, 65c. 

second floor, Thirteenth Street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Why You Should Have It. 





Bimetallism or 
The Evils of Gold Mono- 


metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, » % % »* 


‘By WHARTON BARKER. 


Itdiscusses in every phase the most vital ques- 
tion of the day. 

Itisan exhaustive and conclusive work. 

It is the clearest, fairest, most logical book 
ver written on bimetallism. 

Itpresents facts and gives arguments based on 
proven facts to demonstrate why gold mono- 
metallism drives all producers to ruin and 
despair, 

Itshows why and how bimetallism will bring 
tack general and lasting prosperity. 

It is a book which will always have a distinct 
value of its own. 

By all those best fitted to judge, it is admitted 
lobe without an equal, 

Only when you have read it can you appreciate 
why allthisand much more is true. And you 
will find it to your advantage to do this at once, 
therefore send for a copy now. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, - = §$ +50 
Library Edition, Cloth, - = 1.00 


A limited number of slightly shop-worn coptes— 
Mper edition—are being sold at half price, 25 cents 
‘%). For all purposes as good as though fresh 
hom the press, 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 


419 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please mention The American. 

















-opinion of their neighbors,’’ and not mere dreamers. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ELIZABETHAN Lyrics. Selected and edited by Felix E. Schel- 
ling. Boston: Ginnand Co. $1.25. 

As professor of English literature in the University of Penn- 
nsylvania, the author of the masterly Introductions to this 
anthology is entitled to a more elaborate critical review than is 
possible here. In it he places every lover of poetry under obliga- 
tions for a thoroughly sympathetic helpfulness in getting at the 
essence of lyrical—which is itself the essence of the purest—poetry. 
Definitions of poetry pile upon each other, from Aristotle and 
Milton to Poe and Stedman, without touching the soul of it any 
more successfully than the dissecting knife lays bare the heart- 
-throb. Asin the realm of the sacred, ‘‘ The commentators each 
dark passage shun, And hold their farthing candles to the sun.’’ 
There is machine-made poetry, trick poetry, the poetry of drivel, 
and Poetry. Wearea generation who buy retail on wholesale lines, 
consuming all the more because it comes cheaply so, which keeps 
up a full supply of the first-named stocks, but the last is wine of 
so rare a vintage as to be untasted by the multitude who throng 
the verse market. So drenched are they with the makeshift that 
if, by chance, they get a draught of the genuine, its delicacy 
slips over the palate undetected. If it were not so, the song gems 
of Queen Bess’s day would be better known. Lucky for our 
legion lyrists, ‘‘idle singers of an idle day,’’ that so broad an 
expanse of Philistine ignorance has lain open so long for their 
free cultivation. Even poetasters must live. Their jingles of 
prosy talk, no matter how crude or stale, nor how palpable the 
paraphrase of some unfamiliar old original, still command the 
magazines that play Sir Oracle for our inferior tastes. Yet among 
the whole sweating crew of ink splashers, where is there one that 
has come within miles of the art-full singer of these artless lines, 
whose very name-has been forgotten for three centuries, while 
theirs are blazoned to golden fame in our Century ? 

THE WHITE ROSE. 
Sent by a Yorkish Lover to his Lancastrian Mistress. 
If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Placed in thy bosom bare, 
*T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 
But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
As kiss it thou mayest deign, 
With envy pale ’twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkish turn again. 

Perhaps Tennyson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar’’ comes nearest this 
in exquisite grace and imagery. 

Prof. Schelling discourses on his theme, the Elizabethan 
lyric, with an easy grace that tends to veil the scholarly strength 
of his exposition of its origin and scope. His selections cover 
the half-century between 1576 and 1625. Without dogmatizing in 
the least, he essays a description of the elements essential to the 
true lyric, and does it admirably, which is much better than fail- 
ing over a definition. ‘‘ The lyric element of poetry is assuredly 
the most subtle and most difficult of approach ; it is the last 
element mastered—if mastered it ever is—by those whom we 
commonly describe as practical or unpoetical people.’’ Yet is it 
not equally true, we suggest, that the light lyric which sings 
itself lightly into the heart is often the only glint of poesy the 
prosaical ever get? If one has to ‘‘master’’ Ariel’s song, its 
spirit would take flight in the laborious process. ‘These words 
are better, ‘‘the lyrical poetry of this incomparable age, with its 
sister blossoms, the pastoral, the romantic epic, the drama, and 
its ample leafage of admirable prose, was the outcome of an 
intense and potent national spirit. . . . The men that 
wrote these lyrics were often the men that bore arms, or sat in 
the councils of their sovereign, men that scorned not the a 
** ‘The 
best lyrics of this age are redolent with this soundness and 
health, still joyous with the flush of youth and beauty. There 
is but one way in which to know them, and that is to read them 
and to re-read them.’’ ‘They fit our every mood, by indulging it 
or reversing it. They fill us with the music of fancy, the melody 
of sad and glad reflection, their verses delight by the harmony 
of sweet and dainty language finely strung. 
of great ambitions, great achievements, great and dire downfalls, 
too. So that after we have revelled in the merry conceits of the 
sprightly lover or laughed at his wailings over the coldness of 
his dear, and after we have gloried with the singers of victories 
in love and war, it fits in with the teachings of this prosier age, 
and the inner moralizings of the grandest of us all, between the 
gloaming and the dawn, when we find that even these fine Eliza- 


It was a great age, 





THE MACMILLAN CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Ready May 6th. 


A new novel by the author of “A Kentucky Car- 
dinal.” ; 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,’’ ete. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


In telling a story of vital interest, Mr. Allen 
gives us a record of value to every student of 
history or of the historic aspect of society, a study 
of the civilization of a century ago, not merely 
of Kentucky, but of the young Republic. He 
reproduces with the utmost faithfulness the 
landscape, manners, customs and characters of 
the time, with some of those problems which 
belong to no time, but are always as old as the 
race and as new as the individual. 


SUMMER IN ARCADY 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of *‘ The Choir Invisible,” ete. 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


‘““A veritable page of nature true to life, and 
through that touch making all kin who read 
it.’— The Evening Telegraph, Philadel} phia. 

‘Fresh powerful and engaging.” 
Herald, Chicago. 


Times- 


A new novel by the author of “ On the Face of 
the Waters.” 


IN THE TIDEWAY 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters,” 
“ Red Rowans,” etc., ete. 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


‘‘It is not itself so much a novel as it is an 
episode, an idyll. On the other hand, the idyll 
carries the strength and dignity of a truly tragic 
narrative. It has some veritably thrilling pas 


Sages, but it is natural from cover to cover, and 
is laid down as a piece of evenly brilliant writ- 
ing. Its charm pursues the reader along several 
lines. The central motive is original, and its 
development is even more unexpected.” 

—New York Tribune. 


Eleventh Edition in Press. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 
By FLORA A. STEEL, 
Author of “In the Tideway,” ete. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

_“‘A strong novel, strong in its dramatic hand- 
ling of heroic issues, stronger still in its calm 
veracity.’’—ew York Tribune. 

‘* Of quite extraordinary value and vitality.” 

The Dial. P 


Second Edition. 


THE PORT OF MISSING SHIPS 


and Other Stories of the Sea. 
By JOHN R. SPEARS, 
Cloth, 16mo. 


They are not only very graphically told but 
disclose an imaginative element which lends 
such stories an unusual quality of interest. The 
tale which gives iis title to this volume is an ex- 
ceptionally strong piece of work from the imag 
inative side. Very finely conceived and very 
well executed.— The Outlook. a 


Price, $1.25. 


Fifth Thousand. 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA 


Congo Francais, Corisco and the Cemeroons 
By MARY H. KINGSLEY, 
Demy, 8vo. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


Price, $4.00. 


‘* Not for many a day has there appeared so 
fascinating and altogether remarkablea book 
of travels.” — The Tribune, Chicago. 

“Altogether the book is unique, not only 
because it is more like the familiar conversation 
of a bright woman than a set narrative, but alse 
because of the region described, the object of 
the travels, and the traveller herself.”—Z£vening 
Post, N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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European Tour 


The Thomas Foreign Tourist Company an- 
nounce a Continental Tour unusual in its unique 
features. Leave New York by S.S. “Paris’’ June 
9th, reaching London four days previous to 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 


or the 60th Anniversary of 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 


remain during the entire festivities. The tour 
will embrace England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
the Rhine, Black Forest, Switzerland, Mt. Blanc, 
Bernese Oberland, Grindelwald, St. Gothard 
Pass, Italian Lakes, Milan, Venice, etc., etc. A 
week's coaching in stylish four in hands through 
rural England will finish the tour. Time of trips 
74 days. Cost from New York to New York. 
$675.00. Descriptive and illustrated Itineraries 
furnished upon application. 

Also, Grand Summer Cruise to Land of the 
Midnight Sun, on S. S. ‘‘Ohio.”’ 


Thomas Foreign Tourist Co., 


1113 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 
WM. S. STOCKTON, MANAGER-IN-CHIEF. 





Join the 

Grand American Tour 
OF THE 
Manufacturers’ Club 
TO 
Colorado, Oalifornia, the Yosemite, 
and the Yellowstone National Park, 
Visiting 24 States and Territories. 
Escorted by Charles H. Adams. 


Number Limited Leaving July7 for 60 days. 
For itineraries tor this and cther American and 
European tours, eon, to 
ADAMS & HO AND, Agents., 
14 8. Broad 8t., Phila. 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB'S 
a TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Magnificent High Class Foreign Trips. 


Parties will leave New York oy the 
White Star Line, May 19 and June 9, for 
a Grand Tour through Central and 


NORTH CAPE 


Northern Europe, with visits to man 

picturesque old World nooks not ordi- 
narily seen. The May party will travel 
through Ireland, Scotland and England, 


RUSSIA 


in addition to Norway (‘‘The Land of 
the Midnight Sun’), Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Northern Italy, 
Switzerland and France. Shorter tours 
on other dates through Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Germany, on the Rhine, etc. 
Send for European circular. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 
1005 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Mutual Life Ins. Building), Philada. 





If You Are Not 


ou should be a subscriber to The 
atriots’ Bulletin, edited by W. H. 
HARVEY, author of Coin’s Financial 
School. It isa monthly journal pub- 
lished at the storm center of politi- 
cal events: heraids to its friends the 
movements of the enemy, and fear- 
less\y defends the people against the 
encroachments of the money power. 
The price of subscription ig only 25 = 
cents a 7a. Address COIN PUB= && 
LISHING CO., 362 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, lil. 





bethans sometimes stepped down to our humbler plane of rare, 
unberibboned, common-sense back-talk to our prancing ambi- 
tion. As thus Thomas Dekker : 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content ! 
Artthou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 
O punishment ! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey, nonny nonny ! 


Can’st drink the waters of the crisped spring? 
O sweet content ! 
Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears ? 
O punishment ! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a King,a King ! 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey, nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. J/saiah. Jeremiah. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Richard D. Moulton. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Each, 50 cents. 


We have recently called attention to Prof. Moulton’$ heroic 
achievement in turning the Bible into popular literature jwithout 
imperilling a jot of its grandeur or sacred power. This way of 
describing his work in a word is quite inadequate and might be 
misleading, but by this time the scholarliness and lofty motive 
that mark his biblical re-arrangements are familiar to Chatauqua 
and other bodies of students. With the results and speculations 
of historical and theological criticism he does not trouble himself 
or us more than is necessary to get the benefit of an occasional 


elucidatory certainty. ‘The one purpose is to restore the ancient . 


writings to their original form, to eye and ear, which practically 
amounts to presenting us with wholly new beauties of poetry, 
philosophy, narrative and prophecy. We for the first time get 
into touch, in these two elegant little volumes, with the person- 
ality of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and not only this, but with their 
make of mind, their strong poetical temper, and, what is no less 
important, the peculiar tendency of their taste and language 
towards rhapsody. Herein is a key to much in the prophecies 
which has been beyond the reach of critical tinkers. Prose aud 
poetry overlap each other, interlace and form a texture that has 
baffled the theological commentator for ages. Getting back to 
the literary mode and reach of those spacious times infuses new 
meanings into these noble Hebrew poems, anu new pleasure in 
reading them—not as mystical oracles for Sundays—but as a very 
fascinating literary study for its own sake. ‘This far all can go, 
some will stay here, but those who love to follow further the old 
path will find not hindrance, but real help and unexpected light. 
As a rule the text of the Revised Version is followed, with 
resort to the marginal alternatives. This is the proper thing, no 
doubt, as the revisers were scholars and knew what they were 
about; but, with the profoundest respect for them and their 
talents, their version keeps us everlastingly wishing they had 
sacrificed some of their proficiency in Hebrew and Greek and 
learnt to speak their mother-tongue half as well as King James’s 
translators. We are reading daily chronicles of war; see how 
they read in the —— words of Jeremiah, as put into graphic 
literary form, and this shall serve as an example of these books: 


Behold, a people cometh from the north, a great nation, 

Aud many kings shall be stirred up from the uttermost parts 
of the earth ; 

They lay hold on bow and spear ; 

They are cruel, and have no mercy. 


Their voice roareth like the sea, 

And they ride upon horses ; 

Every one in set array, as a man to the battle, 
Against thee, O daughter of Babylon. 


The king hath heard the fame of them, 
And his hands wax feeble ; 

Anguish hath taken hold of him, 

And pangs as of a woman in travail. 


The mighty men of Babylon have foreborne to fight ; 
They remain in their strongholds ; 
Their might hath fai ed; . 


They are become as women ; 
Her dwelling-p!aces are set a fire 
Her bars are broken. 


One post shall run to meet avother, 
And one messenger to meet another, 
To show the king that his city is taken in every quarter ; 
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And the passages are surprised ; 


t And the marshes have been burned with fire ; 
) ; And the men of war are affrighted. \ 
Nebuchadnezzar the king . . . hath devoured me! 
avi) He hath crushed me! 
t 


grat RAILROAD CONTROL, Witha History of its Development in 


. Iowa. By Frank H.-Dixson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.75. 

0,000 The relations of our railroads to the people they were built 

at 


toserve, built largely with private capital, it is true, but under 
fanchises and special privileges granted them by the State, the 
sives rt they have played in the building up of some communities 
and industries at the expense of others, the use they have made 
of their vast power in the enriching of certain private and cor- 

rate interests to the ruin of other interests rightly entitled to 
the same transportation rates and facilities given to those indus- 
ties in the prosperity of which the railroad cliques have an 
interest, but withheld from independent producers to their ruin, 
are questions that have been but little touched upon, despite their 
supreme import, and the unravelling of which opens a wide and 
almost untrodden field inviting the researches of the student and 
author who, not deterred by the inherent difficulties of cutting 
out a new path, seeks to do a work of more than ordinary profit 
TS tohimself and of peculiar value to the community. And at this 
time, when, owing to the growing misuse of the powers vested 
in our transportation companies, the question of the relations of 
or railroads to the State is one that is pressing to the fore, 
works dealing with this subject are especially desirable. So it is 
that Mr. Dixson’s book, treating of the dealings of the State of 
Z, lowa with her railways, is most welcome, though, given as it is 


~ toacompilation of decisions rendered by the Board of Railroad 


x Fund 


hecking 


»sident 


ue of Commissioners, that Iowa has called into being to deal with her 
Every @ tailways, it partakes of a character that can hardly sustain the 
erature  itterest of the general reader. 

With the marvelous development of transportation facilities 
ddress @ (uring the past half-century many iniquities have grown up, and 


nd along with the incalculable advantages conferred on our people 
by the building of our railroads, have come some things that 
have worked great injury, stifled industry, led to an inequitable 
distribution of wealth and retarded progress. During the early 
years of the present century our National Government under- 
took vast works of communication, the building of post roads 
and canals connecting the east and the west. Thus it was that 
the National Government, almost at its inception, undertook to 
provide our people with transportation facilities. Until about 
1830 this work of national development went on. ‘Then oppo- 
sition, led by General Jackson, to the use of the public funds for 
sich purposes checked this development, the National Govern- 
nent backed out of the work of providing our people with ways of 
‘communication, and the various States took up the work. With 
mote or less vigor they carried it on down to about 1850, when 
the great railroad development, pushed by individual enterprise, 
commenced. ‘The railroads then held almost untrammeled sway 
lrtwodecades. ‘They were not interfered with during the period 
80-1870. Our producing classes were, to an ever-growing 
(egree dependent upon private enterprise for inland trans- 
portation. But, as Prof. Henry C. Adams aptly says in his intro- 
tuction to Mr. Dixson’s work: ‘‘ He who controls the means of 
“mmunication has it in his power to arbitrarily make or destroy 
the business of any place or person,’’ and the employment of 
itis power to the end of enhancing the profits of some while 
ithers not favored by railroad managers were ground down to pov- 
‘ty and forced out of business became such an evil that the 
temand for State regulation of our railroads, with a view to pre- 
rating discriminations and securing just transportation charges, 





Me irrepressible. Hence the Granger movement and much 
of Bt - legislation to secure these ends, much ill-considered and 
ust framed, asthe result. So, in the seventies, a general move- 
: Tent for State regulation of transportation facilities set in. 

us, in the history of our transportation development we are 
= loving back to the policy of 1830-1850, when the States under- 
ve the ‘00k to provide our people with means of internal communica- 
tence. ‘on. And in view of the failure of our State regulations—our 


‘tthor does not admit this—it may not be long till we have 
Noved another step around the circle, and driven the National 
vernment, by force of circumstances, to take up the position it 
- at the inception of our nation, namely, that of providing 
sreele with ways and means of communication. Then it 
: §0vernment ownership of turnpikes, now it must be 
SVvernment ownership of railroads. 
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But not to further digress from the book before us, for Mr. 
Dixson does not lead us around to Government ownership of our 
railroads, stopping at the half-way house of governmental super- 
vision, let us pick up the story as given us by our author. It 
was in the early seventies that Iowa farmers and merchants found 
that living at the mercy of transportation companies operated not 
so as to promote the general weal, but for private ends, had 


become intolerable. In years before, when there was general 
prosperity, the exorbitant charges of the railroads did not rest so 
heavily, but with the depression following 1873, the high rates 
became most oppressive. But it was not so much of high rates 
as it was of discrimination in rates that the users of railroads had 
to complain. Certain places were favored, given cheaper trans- 
portation rates than others. Hence the favored places grew, the 
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It comes to nature’s assistance and restores the 
weakened forces. If you are suffering from 
disease, send to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their 
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others languished. Besides, some shippers were favored at the’ 


expense of others, and as our author writes, ‘‘ The roads had it 
within their power to make and unmake cities, to destroy busi- 
nesses or individuals, or to force their removal to favored points.’’ 
The people through the West were quickly up in arms against 
such aggressions. In Iowa, as in other States, the Granger 
movement was successful, and, as a result, came a series of legis- 
lative acts regulating charges and prohibiting discriminations, 
culminating in the establishment of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners in 1878. This board was instructed to keepa general 
supervision over the railroads, from discrimination in rate 
charges down to investigation of accidents, but it had no power 
to enforce its findings. It had to rely on the railroads yielding 
to the force of public opinion, which, it was counted, would back 
up the findings of the Board. The railroads had, of course, a 
good, if remote reason to submit to the decisions of the Board, 
backed by united public opinion, for public opinion if trifled with 
could find allies in the legislature and the courts. So, at least, 
was it judged. 

To the findings of this Board, Mr. Dixson devotes a good 
part of his book, and to the greater part of the findings the rail- 
roads gracefully submitted, though, as our author admits, but 
little was involved in most of the disputes passed upon. But 
the commission without power did not fill the wants of the 
Iowans, so in 1888 came an act giving the Board of Commis- 
sioners power to enforce their decrees. To the judgments of this 
Commission with power, Mr. Dixson devotes the second larger 
part of his book, and he draws the conclusion that the Commis- 
sion has met quite satisfactorily the requirements of the situa- 
tion, securing the people of Iowa against discriminations and 
imposition of undue charges ; but as Mr. Dixson seems to have 
drawn almost all his information from the reports of the Com- 
mission and built his conclusions thereon, the reader is wary of 
accepting, unhesitatingly, his estimate, an estimate built, so far 
as can be judged from the book, on ex-parte evidence. In short, 
the perusal of Mr. Dixson’s work, helpful as it must be to the 
student as an epitomizing of the findings of the Iowa Board of 
Railroad Commissioners bearing on the salient points of the laws 
of 1878 and 1888 and their amendments, leaves us with a desire 
for more light. 


NOTES AND QUERIES FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL. 

CONTSTANTINOPLE SIGHTS.—Many will avail themselves of 
the facilities to which we have already called attention to extend 
their summer trip to the east. These, and we stay-at-homes, 
will find very useful as well as eye-opening reading in Tne New 

300k, by Professor and Mrs. Max Miller, ‘‘Letters from Con- 

stantinople.’’ ‘They were accorded many special privileges by 
the Sultan. ‘Thisis Mrs. Miiller’s first sight of him: 

‘‘The green enameled and richly gilded barouche comes in 
sight, drawn by two glorious black horses covered with golden 
harness, driven by a man in bright blue and gold livery, and on 
each side the grooms in blue and gold, and every man in sight, 
naval, military, civil, master or servant, in the all-pervading but 
all-becoming fez. 

‘“‘In the carriage sits a small yet stately man, in a simple 
cloth, military overcoat, with no order or decoration of any sort, 
only his curved sword, and a fez like the rest ; his large hooked 
nose proclaims his Armenian mother ; his piercing eyes are raised 
to our window as he passes, but his face is still and immovable, 
and he salutes no one, though his whole person has a swaying 
motion, so faint that it may only be caused by the swaying 
movement of the carriage. Opposite his Imperial Majesty sits 
Osman Ghazi, the hero of Plevna, almost his only intimate friend, 
whom he trusts implicitly.’’ 

Professor Miiller saw the fanatical self-torture of Persian 
devotees during the Hasan and Husain ceremonies. 

‘«’The cries of ‘Vah! vah! Hasan, Husain!’ grew louder 
and louder, many of the spectators joining in, when the first 
company passed, beating their bare breasts with such volume 
and regularity that it sounded like sledge hammers coming down 
on blocks of granite. The second company passed, swinging 
their chains over their heads and bringing them down on their 
backs till the flesh was lacerated and streaming with blood. 
Then, last and worst of all, came the men with their swords, 
cutting themselves, particularly their hands, in earnest, so that 
one had to stand back to avoid the blood which spurted forth in 
all directions. One man fell dead before our eyes, and 
at last a kind of police came forward, holding their sticks over 
the people so as to prevent their hacking themselves to death in 
their frenzy.’’ 
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